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PoruLaTIoN, 1830, Several years ago—not long al- 
ter the result of the census of 1820 was known, (having 
pefore succeeded pretty well in calculating the amount 
of that eensus), we made an estimate for 1830, and allow- 
ed an increase at the rate of only about 10 per cent. for 
Massachusetts, from 1820 to 1830; but some personal 
sbservation, and considerable reflection on the effect of 
manutactures, subsequently induced us to believe that 
the increase would shew 4 greater ratio—say of 15 per 
cent. and upwards, 

The Beston Gazette gives the returns of 27 towns in 
Massachusetts—33,202 in 1810—39,0352 in 1820, and 
56,581 in 1830—an increase at 17 per cent. to 1820, and 
at the rate 45 per cent, to 1830. New Bediord contain- 
ed 3,974 inhabitants in 1820—now 8,000; Cambridge 
3,295 in 1820, now 6,000—The village at Lechmere Point 
hasalmost wholly grown up in the last 10 years, and con- 
tains about+2,000 people. The towns which form the 
extremity of Cape Cod, have had one-third added to their 
number in 10 years, &e. 

The editor of the Gazette does not suppose that this 
high rate of increase will be maintained for the whole 
state—but thinks that the ratio will be found somewhere 
about 20 or 25 per cent. for the 10 years. ‘The latter 
yill probably be less than the reai gain. 

So far as we can judge from facts that have reached 
us, the amount of the emigration from Massachusetts las 
not materially declined—her thousands of seamen are 
scattered over the face of the waters, and her sons, cul- 
tivators, mechanics or manufacturers, &c. are to be found 
inevery part of the union. 


inthe state, by the encouragement of carly marriages, 
ad more easy means of supporting famihes; in all which 
the farmers equally participate, the advantage being 
wmmon to the whole population, It is the fashion m 
the south to speak of factories as sinks of vice—but they 
are schools for virtuous industry. ‘The latter, indeed, is 
anecessary consequence of the condition in which the 
laboring persons are placed, and they far exceed others 
af their class in intelligence. It is thus even in England, 
With all their distresses, because of severe taxation, the 
manufacturing population in that country is the mest 
healthy and moral—the best fed and clothed, and the 


least dependent on the parishes for support, as we shiall | 


unquestionably shew by certain facts that we have col- 
lected and prepared for the press. 

What is said of Massachusetts applies to all parts of 
the United States, with equal force. Lt will be found, 
that, wherever manufacturing establishments have suc- 
veeded or internal improvements been accomplished, 
that there is the greatest proportionate number ot feads 
of families and children. When we get the census, we 
shall particularly attend to this important suggesuon— 
more worthy the atteution of our ‘*philosophers,” we 
think, than the Huskissonian system of ‘‘{ree trade!” 
Let Malthus and his disciples glory in checks to popu- 
lation, if they please—we delight in the increase of a free 
and happy people. We have room enough and to spare— 
aud thousands of young men and young women, such as, 
before labor was in steady demand, declined to enter 
‘lO matrimonial connexions, having now accumulated a 
littie money, become united—and confidently proceed 
vestward to become landholders, or quietly seat them- 
selves down at home, assured of earning a handsome sup- 
port~that their children, instead of being a burthen, may 
Soon assist ia providing for the wants ol the family, 
lerein is the philosophy ot the ‘American sy stem?’— 
Gnd the census will shew it. Vhe foreign demand for 
the products of our agriculture has declined, (for cotton 
tly Oe though the ability to produce has been migh- 
Y extended; and hence wethink that it will be easy, with 


the census before us, to designate the counties in which} 


‘clories are established or internal improyemcnis made, 


r 
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‘The greater rate of increase ; 
has been obtained from the manufacturing establishments | 
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Te EST es 
by the greater increase of population, anly—provided, 
such caunties had a sufficient density of inhabitants, 15 or 
20 years ago, to shew a fair operation of the principles 
contended for, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
will furnish numerous and valuable evidences in favor of 
our proposition, and we shall bring them out. 





PRESENT STATE OF THE IRON MANUFACTURE IW 
ENGLAND AND 1TS PROSPECTS IN THE Untrep Srarss, 
&c. ‘The further progress of one branch ofthe Ameri- 
can system being arrested by the forbiddings of the pre- 
sient, new hopesare entertained that the other may be 
also ‘‘thrown overboard,” as Mr. Blair expresses it. 
We agree with him, that either branch depends much 
upon the other--but disagree with president Jackson, 
when he says in his message returning the Maysville 
road bill, ‘there is no necessary connexion between it 
ithe encouragement of domestic manufactures} and the 
sysiem of appropriations’—-for internal improvements. 
There isjust the same connexion between roads and 
canals and domestic manufactures, as exists between 
navigation and harbors, wherein vessels may enter or 
remain in safety; and they all work together for the ben- 
efit of producers and consumers, mutually aiding one 
another, and adding to the general wealth and prosperity 
of acountry. Sothink the British, the French and the 
Dutch, They regard good roads and canals as arteries 
through which the blood cireulatesfrom orto the come 
mon fountain or reservoir, and without which death would 
ensue. ‘Lhe expediency, or the constitutionality, of make 
ing appropriations to roads and canals, or for light 
houses, beacousor harbors, is another affair, which we 
shall fully discuss on a future occasion, We only wish 
now to suggest, that ¢ie south, having accomplished one 
part of ils great purpose of checking the prosperity of the 
grain-growing and manufacturing states, has much ene 
couragement to persevere in the war which the cotton. 
growing and slave-holding states have so long and so are 
dently carried on--though, as we believe, against all 
rightand reason, and decidedly against their own best 
interests: forthe overwhelming facts exist, that every 
protected article has been reduced in tts price; that a new 
and safe market has been opened for 150,000 bales of cote 
ton. Ship loads of cotton goods were, but a few years 
ago, imported from Ca/cutta—now very many bales of 
American cotton, manuafactawed into cloth, are exporte 
ed by us fo Calcuita, Canton, Manilla, &e. 

Whatever some of the factions in South Carolina— 
(including the three foreigners whose business it is to 
lead public opinion in that state), may say—the reduction 
of the duties on molasses and sult are regarded as enter 
ing wedges to rive the protecting sysiem—and Mr. Blair 
joytully proclaims, that that system cannot be supported 
“zndependent” of the granting of appropriations for roads 
and canals. But the south will pot attack the protect- 
ing system en masge,any more! It is intended to un- 
derinine it, by degrees—to weaken it in parts, and thus 
destroy the whole. Mr, Blair supposes that Vew York 
has been “iletuched” trom it by reducing the duty on 
salt, and Lousiana by that on molasses. Jron is to be 
next assailed, and when that manufacture shall be put 
down, it may be expected that Pennsylvania will be also 
‘*detuched”—and then the south can do what it pleases, 
as to every thing else, 

A bill was reported at the last session from the commit- 
tee on commerce, by Mr. Cambreleng, “to encourage 
ship building in the United States” in a drawback of the 
duties payable on the iron, hemp, cordage or sail cloth, 
used in building and equipping vessels—and if that should 
pass, we must expect another act to encourage the shoe- 
ing of horses ,—( being an equally important concern), 
by like allowances; but the first is (he most plausible, and, 
therefore, put forward as a pioneer: and we see it stated 
in all the leading anti-toriff papers, that a bold attempt is 
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about to be made to reduce the duty on iron, at the next 
session of congress, or as speedily as shall be thought 
expedient. Perhaps, it may be supposed prudent to cozen 
Pennsylvania a little longer, and not press too severely on 
her great interest in the ‘‘American system;” but we 
rather suppose, that the southern politicians regard them- 
selves as strong enough to throw Pennsylvania “over- 
board”—and that they wi!l push forward, as fast as they 
ean, before the effect of the census now taking shall be 
felt: for we think that when representation shall have a 
nearer approach to free population than at present, the 
old established opinions, as to the tariff and internal im- 
provements, will be resumed, and to the fullest extent 
that shall be desired, unless prevented by the power of 
the executive. 

_ Those who recollect the deplorable condition of the 
iron manufacture in the United States in 1820 and 1821, 
and regard its present state, may appreciate the benefits 
conferred by the tariff laws of 1824 and 1898. In ’20-21, 
though iron was worth considerably more than it now is 
in the public market, the manufacturers were involved in 
one wide ruin; but, if not making money rapidfy at this 
time, they are generally in full operation, cheered with 
the hope of better times, as new roads and canals shall be 
opened, and new mines brought into use, &e. and as they 
shall also nec possess the whole of the American 
Market. he contest for this has been, and yet is, sharp 
and severe, as we shall shew below; but only alittle more 
perseverance is needed to make victory certain—a vic- 
tory that even the mosé “judicious” of pretended friends 
of the tariff must regard as important, and which every 
friend of the 7 name of his country should rejoice 
in. It is impossible that we should look to Europe for 
the supply of iron, and maintain our prosperity. But 
this is not all—the victory will much reduce the cost of 
iron to consumers, through competition, and especially if 
internal improvements are zealously prosecuted. 

The writer of this was one of the delegates who attend- 
ed the Harrisburg convention in July 1827, in which 
was, probably, concentrated a greater mass of practical 
knowledge, as tothe united interests of agriculture and 
manufactures, than ever before was gathered together 
in America—and the fact is well known to him, that the 
intelligent gentlemen interested in the manufacture of 
iron, who attended that convention, privately desired to 
be “/et alone,” as they were doing “very well!” but they 
magnanimously consented, for general purposes, that an 
increased duty on hammered bar-iron might be asked 
for. ‘This is wholly incomprehensible to ‘‘the south”’— 
but not the less solid and true on that account. They 
said, that their profits would be reduced by the increased 
domestic competition, were the duties increased; and 
were told, by the present writer, that a chief object which 
he had always in view, in agg of manufactures, 
was a reduced price of commodities. They consented 
to this, as being ‘‘right in itse!f,’? and deserved much 
eredit for it. Subsequent events have proved that they 
were partially in error—the domestic supply having bad 
amore direct effect on the price of foreign iron than 
they anticipated, though the result has been generally the 
same, tn lessening the cost of iron. But a correspond- 
ing advantage has been obtained—they are not so liable 
to the old giuts, or speculations, on our market, and their 
business is more regular than before. ‘This letter is the 
best assurance of success. It is of far less importance 
whether a man makes five per cent. or 20 per cent. on 
his labor and capital, than that he should be enabled to 
calculate his own profits in advance.* In such a case, the 
prudent man is seldom embarrassed—but those who 
speculated on farming lands, at 100 dollars an acre, in 

ennsylvania—or on lands and slaves in South Carolina, 
rating cotton at 20 or 25 cents per Ib. have wofully felt 
the want of that regularity which we regard as the soul 
ofa profitable industry. 





*Mr. Huskisson in his celebrated speech of April 28, 
1825, said, when speaking of the corn laws: ‘He had 
always understood that the great desideratum in this im- 
portant question, was to provide for the steadiness of 
price, and guard against excessive fluctuations of itt rom 
the vicissitudes of trade.”’ 

This is, indeed, the “great desideratum” in every busi- 
ness. 


foreign article was excluded. But this was soon dis 


ae 
The like remark applies to almost every thing else— 
but, as iron has been cheapened to consumers in the Unit. 
ed States ever since its munufacture was oy it 
shews the enormous gains which foreigners had derived 
from us, for their labor and capital—the tax that we paid 
to enrich them. The domestic competition has compeljeq 
these to reduce their prices far beyond the amount of 
our new duties imposed. ‘Those who have considered 
the operation of searcity and surplus, will easily under 
stand this:—if 100 be required and only 98 furnished 
a general advance takes place; but if 102 be given, a ge. 
neral depression in price follows. Bread is chea 
France, though, in common years, the surplus of the pro- 
duce, over the consumption, is only 34 per cent.: If jt 
were 34 per cent. shert, bread in France would be dear, 
So with manufactured articles, It is no matter to y* 
what has reduced the prices of iron, woollens, cottons, 
and fifty other leading things. The substantial truth is— 
that they are reduced. We say, in consequence of the 
competition which has been built up in the United States— 
others say, it is on account of the lessened value of labor 
in Europe. Be it so—dut what has caused that lesseneg 
value? <A simple and practical case is easily stated, 4 
duty of 3 cents per Ib. was laid on refined salt petre, by 
the tariff of 1824—whereupon Mr. Dupont, the extensive 
gun-powder manufacturer on the Brandywine, built, 
shed or two more, and began refining as a business be. 
yond his own wants, and commenced his sales at the very 
price which the article had held before the duty was a. 
sessed upon it, and he made money rapidly by it, for the 





covered, and refined salt petre, which had never sold 
for less than ten cents per lb. free of duty, was speedily 
in the market at seven and an half cents, though charged 
with a duty of three cents per lb. Here was a “‘taxing 
of the consumer!” But “the south” cannot comprehend 
this, and it will be insisted, that the duty on refined salt 
petre must be a domestic tax! “The south” has never 
heard of the policy of the Dutch in the East Indies, not 
only in burning vast quantities of spices, but in hiring the 
native princes, that the nutmeg tree and others should 
not be permitted to grow in their territories. They un« 
derstood the effects of competition—though our ‘‘philo« 
sophers” know nothing about them. 

We have no way te arrive at the real value of what 
may be called the primary manufactures of iron in the 
United States, such as in furnaces, bloomeries, forget 
and rolling and slitting mills, &c. but think that we shall 
not be far wrong in putting down that value at thirty mil- 
lions annually, and as employing notless than 35,00 
men as woodecutters, colliers, wagoners, founders, for- 
gers, laborers, and other agentst—and, perhaps, not less 
than 5,000 more, in the after transportations of their pro- 
duct, by land or water, with, at Teast, 5,000 horses, in 
the whole—all to be subsisted by the products of farm- 
ers; and, for themselves and their families, requiring 4 
greater value in provisions, than, perhaps, all the states 
north of the Potomac export of the products of ther 
fields. The number of persons sudsisted by the work- 
men in these faetories, from first to last, must exceed 
200,000, and, at 25 dollars a year, for each, we have an 
amount of five millions. Cast these 40,000 men, and 
their families, and the 5,000 horses, into the production 
of grain, and what consequences would follow? A 
market for the millions that they now furnish would 
be the first and least Joss to the farmers—for the price of 
bread-stuffs and meats would decline in a far greater 
sum, because of the surplus created; and the general 
value of lands, in Pennsylvania, for example, would in- 
stantly be reduced—timber and coal, in the mterio!, 
would be nearly useless, except for family purposes, the 
home demand being lost for them. fet 

This great business in America has been severely ' 
in England. We have seen it stated hundreds of times; 
and have now before us several extracts from oar 
ful observer in Staffordshire, to his friend in New Yor’, 
dated April 11, 183. 


al 





*Speaking generally. ‘ 
+This is wearly the rate of persons employed, _ 
pared with the value produced, in certain places— 





may be taken as sufficiently correct. 
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««Gospel Oak iron works are likely to stand in the 
eourse of two or three months; they have called their 
creditors together, and how they are to raise the money 
to pay them is unknown, as all their funds are exhausted, 
pe} 8 one will trust them with any material. The works 
are now working about three days in the week. Such is 
the effeet of the last American tariff, that it has ruined 
almost all the iron masters in Staffordshire—the distress 
in the iron works is beyond description.” 

The letter proceeds and names several other works 
that must stop—saying‘‘we have here fifteen furnaces 
out of blast: ‘Chere is no want of orders, but the price 
is 80 low that there is no profit, and the best works can- 
not stand it long, at the present prices. I have no opin- 
ion of the iron business, whilst the tariff exists.” [The 
fact is, that many other English manufacturing establish- 
ments, are wrought only one half or one third of the 
time, to keep the laboring people together, and prevent 
them from wholly going on the parishes, or starving]. 

The Gospel Oak works above mentioned, were valued at 
a million sterling, say five millions of dollars, and we are 
told that three of the proprietors are members of parlia- 
ment. ‘The'great interest in the iron manufacture, a lead- 
ing interest in England, is going down, and mighty exer- 
tions will be made to raise it up again. The English Llus- 
kisson is in earnest correspondence with our **Huskisson 
junior,” “oowr mon” as a drab-gaitered Yorkshire dealer 
(or swearer) called him at Washington; and that some 
powerful, co-operative effort, to relieve the British ma- 
kers of iron, by prostrating those of the U. States, is con- 
templated, we think, isabsolutely certain, ‘The iron works 
in Wales, and a few others, because of superior facilities, 
and cheaper living and materials, were yet going on; but 
we have seen accounts of the poverty of the people em- 
ployed, that almost mace the heart sick. England, too, 
has suffered from her own increased competition, as well 
as by the impediments thrown in the way of her iron 
trade, by France, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, &c. and hence the price ef iron has been reduced 
30 low, that the poor laborers in the works have more or 
less to depend on the parishes, as paupers, that “soul 
ad body may be kept together;” and even yet, British 
ron will not be exchanged for American bread, though 
dered at half the price of English! We should sus- 
pect any man’s pretensions to merey or justice if not 

impeaching his intellect, who desires the geuveral impor- 
tauon Of British iron on such prineiples, and regard him 
asan enemy of his kind that would reduce the tree la- 
boring people of the United States to the level of the 
poor animals who make iron im Evgland. How would 
a proud South Carolinian revolt, it required to grade 
with his black slaves? And why any more should the 
Jabor of our worthy freemen be put down with that of 
English paupers? We are sure that such a reduction 
is contemplated by the anti-tariffites—but the govern- 
ment of the United States is as much bound to protect 


— 





the prosperity of *‘the people,” as to protect their lives; 
and life, without the means of living, is a thankless gift. 

We know that, unfortunately, the laboring classes do 
notalways reason on these things as they should; and 
if it shall so happen that hundreds of thousands of these 
are Cast Out ot employment, in the overthrow of the 
“American system,” it will then be too late to reason. 
“The south,” when fairly in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, will whip forward that a perfect equality may 
exist between the “while slaves” of the north, as they 
tall persons laboring with their own hands, and the “in- 
wluniary laborers” ot the south, as they politely de- 
Hominate their black working-machines. This is a 
vastly important subject. 

With the tar.ff as it stands at present, we entertain 
strong hopes that our country may do pretty well--though 
the laws want some reformation, as we shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to*speak of. Lt seems manifest, that man- 
ulaetures, as well as agriculture (so far as it is appendent ) 
have rather passed the lowest point of depression. For 
*xample, the British iron manufacturers cannot descend 
“ny lower in their prices—the laborers therein being re- 
ueed toa mere subsistence on the coarsest sorts of jood, 
mate eating meat freely once in a week, unless as- 
0: y the parishes. They cannot descend turther; and 
v We meet them (aided by the tariff), though our working 
people eat three hearty and full meals of meat and wheat | 


—~-+— 





bread every day, if they desire it, and are ¢omfortably 
and cheerfully clothed—all that are prudent raising them- 
selves a little upward in the world, and hoping tor yet 
better times—a hope that reaches not the heart of the 
English semi-pauper, though working much harder than 
they do. The advance in the price of wool shews an 
improvement in the domestic manufacture of woollens— 
though that is John Bull’s jewel, and for which he would 
go to war ina moment, if by so doing he could destroy 
the “rivalry”? that haunts hen like a “foul fiend’? from: 
below. Joln has tried all sorts of smuggling and false 
swearing, and has kept off the effect that he fears, to a 
very considerable extent; but now we are partly **up to”” 
some of his tricks—and the faet is, that the cost of ma- 
nufacturing a yard of cloth, of a given quality, is quite as 
low in the United States as in England, because of the 
general use of sundry important machines, which the 
prevailing misery of his wool-spinners and weavers 
will not permit a common introduction of--for John’s peo= 
ple must at least exist, though on potatoes and oatmeal, 
only. As to cotton so far as we have proceeded, we 
are in full ‘‘rivalry’? with England. We send cargoes 
to her own port of Calcutta—we meet her great East 
India company at Canton, in certain kinds of goods. 
Every month makes an advance upon England in this 
manufacture. All the common English calicoes may be 
said to be excluded, and there is adding heavy fustians 
for working people, at 12 or 13 cents per yard, which 
they can hardly wear out in a whole season! We stilt 
receive a considerable value of British cotton goods—— 
say about in the amount of six millions a yeay, but they 
are chiefly of kinds that we do not yet manufacture ex- 
tensively: time must be allowed to build up the various 
branches of this mighty business. And so it is with 
many other things—-the cost of every one of which has 
been reduced as the domestic supply approached the da- 
mestic demand. We proudly submit this fact ta the 
anti-tariff ‘‘philosophers”? But they avoid it as they 
would the bite of a rattle-snake——the first emblem* of 
our fathers, when they struck for liberty and indepen- 
denee; and, like Chase of Maryland, with eyes raised to 
heaven, swore that they ‘‘owed no allegiauce to the king 
of Great Britain!” 

{n a benighted state of popular feeling—dirty and tem~ 
porary contentions for office—the applause of some man 
or abuse of another, has so rouch weight, that old préin- 
ciples are disregarded, What was right is wrong, or 
what was wrong is right, just as persons at the heads of 
parties, nod their heads ov give awink. Wuzza for in- 
ternal nnprovements—down with internal improvements; 
huzza tor a protecting tarilf—down with the tariff,’ are 
shouted, or whistled, through every note in the gamut, 
as ‘‘circumstances’”’ arechanged! Consistency is not a 
thing to be valued; and a man that would have been call- 
ed an ‘infamous har,” for suggesting certain events that 
have happened, may now be blessed for the excellency 
of his judgment, and rightfulness of his views! How 
does “the record’? ot things past compare with things 
present? ‘his state of society is like the seven-fold 
shield of Achilles—almost impenetrable. And we have 
sometimes been nearly wicked enough to wish, that all 
the works of internal improvement and all the factories, 
were stopped for one year, that the people might reason 
—tor there is **no joking with the belly.” But we dare 
not wish the desolation and ruin, the privation and mise- 
ry, that would follow an event so calamitous,—when the 
dead as it were, would be compelled to bury the dead, or 


the scantily provided be forced to administer to the wants 


of the living, that they might not perish on the high-ways, 
as many poor persons do in England, for the lack of food 
aud calmeat. 

We shall still go for principles. Long before John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun or Marts Van Buren were thought of for the 
office of president of the United States, we were the ad~ 
vocates of internal improvement and a protected nationat 
industry; and if it happens that we oatlive all these dise- 
tinguished men, we shall remain as we were—no other 
than a revelation trom heaven, or an overthrow of our 
reason, can change our opinion as to these things—hug- 





*With the motto “* Don’t tread on me,”’ 
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ged to our heart even from childhood,* and confirmed by 
much observation and experience of the benefits that have 
flowed from the partial practice of them. Our worst en- 
emies, if any we have, must say, that ‘‘circumstances” 
have had no effect upon us. The doctrines that we sup- 
port, (established by a thousand acts during the revolution, 
sanctioned at the first session ot the first congress under 
the constitution—appreved by WasatneTon, sustained 
by JEFFERSON, as secretary of state, and Manison, in the 
house of representatives—the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures) was as popular once in Virginia as 
now in Massachusetts, Even Mr. Randolph was friend- 
ly to it; and a governor of Virginia paraded on a fourth 
of July, to exhibit to a patriotic multitude, a shirt (it we 
recollect rightly), that had been made out of American 
cloth, and presented to him on the glorious occasion!— 
For about twenty-seven years—from the period when he 
abandoned Mr. Jefferson and the republican party, because 
that he could not preside over the presiient and command 
all the proceedings of congress,} we have not regarded 
Mr. Randolph asa leader or guide—“a finger post,” in 
any political matter; and if the governor of Virginia has 
quarrelled with his shirt, it is of no sort of importance to 
us. It was a good shirt, notwithstanding; and a spirit of 
independence was enveloped in every fold of it. 

Let others do what they may,—we shall adhere to old 
principles, avoiding the ‘politics of the day,’? unless so 
far as these politics run a-foul of us. With some, and in 
respect to this matter, we have likened ourselves to a 
post firmly planted in the ground, and immoveable,— 
which a highly excited man, whose head is whirling with 
whiskey or politics, thinks is approaching him and place 
ing itself in his way; and if, in his zig-zag course, he 
strikes the post, he quarrels with it, instead of his own 
foolish self. What we said of the //urtford convention- 
isis, we shall say of the southern nullificators; and, as we 
supported internal iraprovements and domestic manufac- 
tures betore political party had pressed itself into consid- 
erations of their expediency, we shall support them still, 
even at the risk of offending political partizans. 

To proceed—internal improvements, so far they rest 
on the aid of the general government, are at an end 
for the present. They are ‘thrown over-board.” And 
now the tariff, so far as it protects the industry of our 
country, isto be repealed—if not by “bargain, intrigue 
and corruption” at Washington, by the army of South 
Carolina, resisting the laws! But—and we honestly con- 
fess it, we are afraid that a repeal ot the tariff laws may 
be brought about. A letter, presumed to have been 
written by a member of congress, appeared in the 
“Charleston Mercury” some weeks ago, from which the 
following is extracted— 

**Mr. McDoffic has established his claim to be grate- 
fully remembered by the honest planters and farmers; 
for surely he has fought their battle most heroically; al- 
though he has not completely routed the levies against 





*This is literally true, and happened from seeing many 
distinguished soldiers and other whigs of the revolution, 
in a procession, dressed wholly in American manufac- 
tures, three or four years after the peace of 1783. They 
believed that the independence of their country was not 
accomplished—that the bonds which had fastened us to 
England were not sufficiently shaken off—that ‘the revo- 
lution was not over,’ uniess the people of America were 
as well able to clothe as feed themselves: they knew and 
appreciated the influence of those principles which we 
have so often endeavored tolead our fellow citizens into 
a serious consideration of. 

+tMr. Randolph, with great indelicacy, has more than 
once alluded to the command which he had in the house 


of representatives, for a short period alter the election of 


Mr. Jefferson; but he never was a business-man, and was 
so excessively tyrannical, that his political friends were 
compelled to put down the dominion which he assumed; 
aud we well recollect a prophecy made about him, just af- 
ter his falure in the impeachment of judge Chase, that he 
would never attempt a regular arvument again. The 
prophecy, so far, has been tulfilled. No **Hurtford con- 
vention tory” proceeded further in abusing the advocates 
and supporters of the late war, than Mr. Randolph— 
that ‘‘nuisance and curse” as esteemed by the editor of 
the **Richmond Enquirer,” in his better days, 
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whom he contended, be has compelled them to entreneh 
behind every sort of defence; and in a short time we shal 
see their shelter crumbling before his batteries. ‘The vg 
pitulation isnot fur off. Isee every day evidences of the 
decay of this abominable American system.” 

And the Georgia Journal commences an article jp, ree 
lation to the president’s veto onthe Maysville road }jy) 
with say ing—“The American system has received a hloy 
which, itis hoped will prostrate it for ever. Genera 
Jackson will have realized the meaning of his togy. 
‘*The federal union must be preserved. ”’ 

The “Jefferson dinner” established a period in the 
history of the “American system;” its Opponents takip 
new and strong ground. It was first thought that Penn. 
sylvania, Ohio, &e. might be committed against it through 
the force of political party feelings—but when it wa, 
discovered that this could not be effected, a new count. 
ing ot votes took place, and it was supposed that the polj. 
cy of these states, even at the hazard of losing their yotes 
might be “thrown over-board.” It was calculated, tha 
extra support would be obtained elsewhere, for at leay 
the present—and that Pennsylvania, having lost the pry. 
tection of her iron manufacture, would stand ‘*detached” 
from the system. We donot wish to descend to some 
particulars that we might give—but ‘‘the south,” and 
those really friendly to the “southern policy” have re. 
solved to march to their object in solid phalanx. There 
will be no **dough faces” or **white slaves” among them! 
These are to be obtained tree the north, and some wil! 
be had. PotiricaL VAGABONDS ARE TO BE PURCHASH, 
They will be used like Arnold, and then ‘‘nailed dow 
to the counter (in infamous shew), like base money,” 
New combinations and coalitions have been formed—ani 
such proceedings stand justified by a man of so lofty: 
character as Mr. Archer, of Virginia, an extract from on 
of whose speeches will be found in a subsequent page. 
What then shall we do? Shall we remain with our arm 
folded, and be flogged, like slaves’ Nay, rather shall 
we not rouse ourselves, and bring our strength into 
united action—requiring of our public agents unqualified 
pledges to resist the designs of our enemies? Shall the 
millions of free people employed in supplying provisions 
and materials for the manufacturers, and in our work- 
shops and factories, be deprived of their present bus- 
ness, or placed in competition with British paupers- 
shall the hundreds of millions of dollars vested in lands 
to furnish these supplies, with coal and wood, andi 
water-rights, engines, buildings, machinery and tools, i 
not cast aside, become depreciated in one halt the presest 
value, to gratify a southern jealousy, or feed a soather 
error? ‘Weare not opposed tothe south. The southn 
opposed tous. We cannot believe that the shadow ols 
disadvantage has resulted to the south because of the 
protecting system—unless the increased population aul 
wealth ot the north and west isso regarded! — If the south 
has become impoverished—and is suffering, as her ova 
orators and writers proclaim, the fault is in the peopl 
themselves. ‘Vhe demand for their staples is larger tha 
ever, aud the depression in price is Owing to over-prv 
duction, The farmers in the middle states have suffered 
more than the south can pretend to. In 1817, the value 
of their flour, bread and beef, (three articles) exporte(, 
was nearly 20 millions, in 1829 only about 8 millions 
a proportionate decline far greater than is shewn in co 
ton. ‘Ihe quantity of the latter too, has not only ke! 
up, but vusily increased. In 1817 the export was les 
than 86 millions of pounds--which was more than the 
average of preecding years (not counting those ol wat, 
&c. ) but in 1829 the amount was nearly 265 millions 0! 
pounds--more than a treble quantity; in 1817 we apr 
ed 1,479,000 bbls. of flour, and in 1829, only 837,00 
Cannot the “philosophers,” in this mighty excess o! the 
quantity of cotton exported, see some reason for ar 
duction in price? Cannot they discover in the reduce’ 
export of flou:, as well as in the price of it (17,551,00" 
dullars in 1817, and 5,793,000 in 1829) an “oppressio® 
on the growers of grain? 1s it not natural that the hatter, 
should defend themselves? They are twenty og 
the “people of the United States,” as compared with ~~ 
growers ot cotton! Are the doings of so large a major” 
to be nullified? The market in the east is more impor 
ant to the farmers, than the whole foreign market 
shall the people of the east be forced trom consume” 
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into producers, because excessive production of cotton in 
the south has reduced the price of that article? Or ra- 
ther, indeed, if the truth must be told, because new and 
thrifty villages are springing up In the east, and old vil- 
lages are becoming the habitation of owls in the south?+— 
, mean spirit of envy, willing to destroy that comfort 
which itis t00 prodigal, or too lazy, toearntor itself. If 
ihe north and west look pleasant, and the south g!oomy— 
it is the result of sober industry and rigid economy in the 
one, and of idleness and waste inthe other. By the first, 
the mountain tops are made productive, and the naked 
rocks rendered profitable --by the second, what should be 
an Eden is converted into a desert. It is admitted, that 
ihe tariff helps the one by furnishing a demand for labor, 
which is the wealth ofa community; but its repeal would 
gono good to those who suffer, because labor is dishonor- 
ed among them and economy laughed at. 

To conclude—the interests of the free laboring clas- 
ysofthe United States are in jeopardy—but a degree 
oapathy prevails as though nothing was at hazard. We 
know it, and we feel it; and, proscribed and abused as we 
are, for opinion’s sake, we seem almost ready to convert 
our Register into a record of talesabout ghosts, horrid 
murders and shocking accidents, and become popular,— 
nther than further support a cause so scantily sustain- 
edby those most interested, and which we are assured 
has been prejudicial to our pecuniary concerns. But we 
cannot “give up the ship”—we are sometimes cheered 
inour way, by honest friends, and enconraged to hope 
for the accomplishment of our purposes, in the full es- 
tablishment of the American system—humbly support- 
ed indeed, but witha zeal that will not be satisfied with 
any thing short of complete success. 








PoRTER, THE MAIL ROBBER, was exccuted at Phila- 
delphia, on Friday the 2nd instant, at about 4 past 10 
o'clock, A. M. in the presence of a vast crowd of spec- 
ators, supposed to amount to 40,000—two or three 
thousand of whom, we regret tolearn, were women, and 
many with infants at their breasts! 

The papers give numerous particulars of the scene. 
Asearly as 5 o’clock, the people began to assemble in the 
neighborhood of the gallows, to obtain choice locations, 
ai‘there they remained, under a burning sun, ‘‘fretting 
aniswearing,” while much betting on results and pick- 
ing of pockets, were going on, as says the “Inquirer.” 
When Porter arrived, the crowd was tossed about like a 
sea, towards the place of execution; but when he was drop- 
ped into eternity, a fearful rush took place the other way, 
and many who had suffered so much that they might see 
the exhibition, closed their eyes that they should not be- 
hold it! The crowd was thus several times moved, and 
the Joss of many lives was apprehended from the press, 
but no serious accident is stated—some were bruised, and 
much damage done to coats, shawls and bonnets. 

Porter, when brought out of the prison, descended the 
steps with alacrity, and ‘*bounded” into the cart, in 
vhich were the veiled hangman and the coffin. He sur- 
veyed the vast multitude with a steady eye, discovering 
great firmness of character, as distinguished from insen- 
ibility or hardihood. He was attended on the scaffold 
W several clergymen, who there prayed with him for 
shout twenty minutes; when, all things being adjusted, 
he drop was loosened, and he fellso far thathe was 

Imost instantly dead. 

twill be recollected that Wilson, his associate in crime, 
‘ad been pardoned the capital offence by the president of 
the United States, but remains subject to imprisonment 
lor life on other counts of the indictments against him,— 

ison isan American, Porter was an Irishman, ‘This 
‘eming partiality caused a powerful excitement in Phi- 
eee 





ee ° e 
4 Chis idea is taken from the melancholy accounts of 
wre gentleman as to the state of their country, not- 
thstanding they boast so much of the amount of their 


a These do not always represent the wealth of a 
ple. 


sone oomy appearances spoken of, in certain parts of 
tion - the old southern states, is caused by the emigra- 
citing “arte of the most valuable and enterprising of the 

lovida’ hag Me property, to Alabama, Louisiana and 
pe »&e. in which are the great increase of cotton. 


But we suppose that the great leading cause of 











ladelphia, and among the people generally, especially 
Porter’s countrymen. We have heard many particulars, 
but shall not repeat them,which shewed the public feel- 
ing. 

But so it was, that a confident belief was entertained 
thata rescue at the gallows would be attempted; and the 
crowd of spectators was more than once agitated on that 
account. In consequence, the marshal of the distriet is- 
sued the summons inserted below to many citizens, who 
attended on horseback armed with poles, (a very prudent 
proceeding )—all the city constables and watchmen were 
also collected and organized, bearing the insignia of their 
office—and the United States troopsfrom fort Mifflin, 
and mariges from the navy yard, were present. with fixed 
bayonets, and otherwise ready for events. ‘These pre 
parations, perhaps, had effect to prevent what was feared, 
and no riot took place, though much and loud dissatis- 
taction was expressed by the people, believing that the 
same measure of justice should have been meted to Wil- 
son and Porter. And the excitement so raised, shewed 
itself for some days after the execution, in the cutting 
down of ‘hickory poles’? and reversiug some tavern 
signs; but the public peace was not much disturbed by 
those transactions, to the eredit of the population and 
police. 

As many erroneous statements have been published 
concerning Porter and Wilson, and beeause of the ex- 
citement above alluded to, it may be proper that some 
leading facts should be given, which were officially 
known to the writer of this, as one of the late directors 
of the Maryland penitentiary; and, during the years 1828 
and 1829, one of the two members of the board who had 
chief charge over the police of the prison, of which these 
men were inmates, 

Wilson was received in August 1826, for three years, 
for grand larceny, the particular offence not stated, as 
being twenty-five years old—and discharged by the exe 
piration of his sentence, 24th August, 1829, 

Porter was received in February 1827, tor two years, 
for store breaking and stealing a dozen combs, as being 
22 years old—and was discharged 22d Feb, 1829, by the 
expiration of his sentence. 

According to the records of the prison, Wilson is near- 
ly 29 years, and Porter was less than 26 years, old. 

‘They were both accounted bad men; but Porter, was, 
in the language of the penitentiary, called a *‘good pri- 
soner;” and it is not recollected that he ever was punish- 
ed, except by a slight confinement in his cell, for not 
doing his task. 

Alter his release in Feb. 1829, Porter commenced his 
trade of a weaver in Baltimore, and pursued it until 
Wilson came out in August, who joined Porter, and, for 
a short time, labored at a loom—but they soon proceed- 
ed to Philadelphia together, and there were shortly 
afterwards joined by Abraham Poteet, who made his 
escape from the said penitentiary in June 1829—and then 
these three planned and executed the robbery of the 
mail near the city just named, 

After which Wiison and Poteet proceeded to Baltimore, 
for the purpose of killing Mr. Owens, the prinecipat 
keeper of the penitentiary, and Mr. Disney, one of the 
deputy-keepers—Porter retusing to take any part in the 
affair. On Friday night, the 22d of Jan, 1830, they, in 
company with a man named Riddle, also recently a pri- 
soner, knowing that Mr. Owens was accustomed to at- 
tend his meeting on that evening of the week, reconnoi- 
tred the church, but not finding Mr. Owens, (who re- 
mained at home that evening), they proceeded to the pen- 
itenUary, and, concealing themselves, waited for their 
prey. Atabout 9 at night, they discovered Mr. Disney 
returning from his own house, which was near, accompa- 
nied by two females, the matron, and a young lady relat- 
ed toher. When they reached the gate, and were waiting 
admittance, Wilson and Poteet advanced close upon 
them, and each took aim at Mr. D. Poteet’s pistol 
snapped, but Wilson’s ball passed through the hat of the 
deputy keeper, about half an inch above his head, the 
women being close at his side! It appears by the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, that Wilson seemed to advance 
one step after he had levelled his pistol, which probably 

saved the life of Disney, for Wilson then stood ona 
piece of ground a little elevated above the common level 








‘he census will shew. 


of the street. On Sunday night following they planned 
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a robbery of the great eastern mail, and went so far as to 
build a fence across the road, about 4 miles from Balti- 
more; but they thought the night was not dark enough 
for their purpose, and absundoned it. ‘The next morning, 
before day, they stationed themselves on the Washington 
road, with an intent to rob the passengers in the early 
stage; and the person who was to have stopped the horses 
having ‘‘flinched,”? Wilson and Poteet both instantly 
fired upon the driver, and dangerously wounded him; 
but he still kept his seat, and the horses, being frightened, 
ran away, and so defeated their project. Soon after 
these things, Porter arrived in Baltmore and joined 
them, The whole were arrested at nearly the same 
time. Porter has been executed—Wilson is confined 
for life, Poteet for twenty-five years, and Riddle for 
ten—the whole extent of the punishment that could be 
given to the two latter for their offences in Maryland, in 
all which Wilson was an actor. 

These facts are derived from the confessions of the 
parties, and the various testimony that appeared on the 
trials. 

Porter seems to have been the leader in the robbery 
of the mails near Philadelphia, and it was for that offence 
for which he and Wilson were found guilty and punish- 
ed. Porter is dead, and we hope at rest,—and our best 
wishes are that Wilsun may reform the thoughts of his 
heart, as earnestly exhorted by Porter, on taking a last 
leave of him, 

* The following is the summons issued by the marshal— 

United States of America. Office of the marshal of 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, July 1, 1830. 

Sir—A warrant from the honorable the judges of the 
eircuit court of the U. States, for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, having been directed to me, commanding 
and requiring me to execute James Porter, convieted of 
robbing the mail of the Unite’ States, by hanging the 
said James Porter by the neck until dead, on the second 
day of July, 1830, between the hours of nine o’clock A. 
M. and 4 P. M., and apprehending that in proceeding 
to obey the said warrant, [ may be disturbed and resist- 
ed, by ignorant and infatuated men, regardless of law and 
order, and bent upon violating the publie peace, and res- 
cuing from my custody, and from the punishment to 
which he the said James Porter is adjudged: you are 
hereby called upon and summoned to attend as a mem- 
ber of the posse of my district, and to give me your ne- 
cessary assistance in taking the said James Porter from 
the prison in Arch street, at the corner of Broad street, 
to the place of execution, at 9 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, and to remain with me at the said place of execu- 
tion, until thence dismissed. 

And to doas thus required, fail not, under such penalty 
as the law provides. Joun Conanrn, 
Marshal of the U. S. for the eastern district of Pa. 


To the honorable William Milnor, muyor of the city of 


Philadeiphia. 

Marshal’s office, Phila. Sd July, 1850. 
Dear sir, ¥ avail myselt of the earliest moment of 
Jeisure, since the execution of yesterday, to express my 
obligations to you, for the promptand efficient assistance 
afforded by the watchmen of the city, and beg through 
you totender my thanks to the captain, lieutenant, and 
men under their charge. ‘The perfect arrangement in 
the order of procession, formed by those excellent offi- 
cers and the other police officers of the city and county, 
at the prison, and so ably supported throughout, tended 
most essentially to the good order which so Aappilu 
prevailed during the paintul duties of that day, and which 
reflect so mach honor as well-upon the police as the in- 
habitants of this peaceful and happy city. fam, sir, 

very respectfully, yours, &e. 
Joun Conanpn, marshal. 





Tas Cuartrston pinner. From the Mercury of 
July 2.—Agreeably to previous arrangements, a pub- 
lie dinner was yesterday given to our distinguished fel- 
low-citizens, the honorable JHilliam Drayton and the 
honorable /tobert Y. Hayne, at the city hall. The din- 
ner was civen exclusively by friends of the southern 
states, and was attended by incomparably the largest as- 
semblage of citizens ever convened in this city on a sim- 
ilar occasion. The large and capacious hall being un- 


—. 
able to contain two-thirds of the company, tables wer, 
arranged around the gallery for the accommodation of 
the residue. I[t is presumed that nearly six hundred 
citizens united in the festival, ‘The hall was splendiq. 
ly decorated for the occasion with flags and evergreen, 
and patriotic emblems and inscriptions. Several speech. 
es were delivered—a large number of patriotic toasts 
offered—and the company continued until late in the yp. 
diminished enjoyment of hilarity and fellowship. Th. 
particulars of this great southern and state right cele. 
bration shall, if possible be turnished to our reader, 
to-morrow, 

[We shall duly notice these proceedings in our next— 
and also give Mr. Barton’s speech at the Louisville qin. 
ner. 

Sketches of Mr. Randolph’s speech at Norfolk, ang 
of Mr. Barton’s at Cincinnatti, are inserted in the pres 
sent sheet]. 

——_ 

Ture vero. A dinner was taken near Norfolk, Va, 
in honor of the veto rejecting the Maysville road }jjj, 
The following were among the toasts: 

By R. M. Boykin.—The president of the U. States 
The planet that shines most brilliantly, may he be 
brought to his proper orbit, and continue until the verng 
equinox of 1837, and then be permitted to reign lord y 
his seat in Tennessee, and not suffer himself to be rolled 
out of office by the accursed rail road. 

By Merit Crumpler.—Democracy—The ship tha 
freemen adore, her commander Andrew Jackson; he 
crew, the sons of the Jeffersonian school; can her course 
be changed by Clay, Webster, or the partisans of Thos. 
Newton? No! 

Bu Shimuel Godwin.—John Randolph of Roanoke— 
The firm and decided statesman; may he be as useful ip 
his foreign mission, as he has been in the congress of the 
United States. 

By Clayton G. Coleman.—Uenry Clay—though dri- | 
ven into retirement by the fre of persecution, he stands 
pre-eminently conspicuous on the agger of his country’s 
glory——admired by his friends and envied by his enemies, 

By William H. Day.—Henry Clay—His unconquers 
ble ambition caused his political suicide! If this be cal- 
culated to excite **the envy of his enemies,” then make 
the most of it. 

By John WW. Pollard.—May we as a free people, amidst 
the clash of parties, enjoy the smiles of heaven, as those 
of our best interest. 

Kentucky is ‘alive’ on account of the stand taken 
by the president of the United States against internal im- 
provements. We have accounts of meetings of the peo- 
ple, held in many counties, expressing their disappro- 
bation of it, and of the proceedings of the administration, 
generally, ina moderate, but very firm manner, The 
senators from the state, Messrs. Bibb and Rowan, are 
decidedly censured. We give an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the people of Fayette county, assembled 4 
Lexington, as ‘fone out of many;” and the fact, as stated, 
that the substitute resolutions were in the hand writing 
of the lately appointed marshal of the district, has ten¢- 
ed to increase the public feeling. The following legit 
mate conundrum we find in the Lexington Reporter: 

Why isa man walking on a turnpike road like ge" 
Jackson?—D’ye give it up? 

Because he is trampling internal improvements unde’ 

oot. 
I Surer. ‘Fhe celebrated flock of choice merino shee), 
improved under the care of William R. Dickinson, ¢54: 
of Steubenville, for several years, is to be put under the 
hammer on the 10th September next. The number 0! 
the sheep is about 2,500; and we hope that, though ou! 
valued friend has been compeiled to part with this flock, 
the labor and attention bestowed upon it by him will n° 
be lost to hiscountry. We wish that it may not be wide- 
ly dispersed. 





3anx or THE U. S. On Monday last the U. 5- _ 
declared a dividend ot three and a half per cent. to the 
stockholders for the last six months. 





Micuiean. In this territory, eight counties have tf 








cently been honored with the following names——Jackso” 
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Calhoun, Van Buren, Ingham, Branch, Eaton, Berri- 
en, and Barry. 


AppoINTMENTS, &c. Many additional changes have 
recently made in the post-office department—some 
few of them south of “Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

Mr. Geo. A. Otis, for sometime editor of the ‘‘ Balti- 
more Republican,” has been appointed an additional in- 
spector of the customs of Boston. It is stated that this 
is the fifth new officer appointed at that port. 

Appointments by the secretary of the treasury: 

Ichabod Prill, David L. Dodge, LB. J. Meserolf and 
Benjamin Brewster, to be assistant appraisers in New 

ork. 
ll Eveleth and E. L. Penniman, to be assistant 
appraisers in Boston. 

Samuel Hendricks has resigned the office of attorney 
of the United States for the district of Ohio, to which 
office he had been appointed by the president and senate. 
(Mr. H. has retired from the profession of the law.) 

Tae CABINET. The president, probably, reached his 
seat in Tennessee some days ago—by the Ohio and Cum- 
perland rfvers. ‘The secretary of war, Mr. Eaton, and 
post master general, Mr. Barry, have been sometime in 
the east, but the latter returned to Washington early in 
the present week. ‘The attorney general, Mr. Berrien 
proceeded to the north about 10 days ago; and the secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Van Buren, passed through Baltimore, 
northwaril, on Monday last. The secretary of the trea- 
sury, Mr. Ingham, left Baltimore on Tuesday last, (hav- 
ing arrived from Washington by way of the rail road) for 
an excursion to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, end 
was about to proceed to his residence in Pennsylvania. 
The secretary of the navy, Mr. Branch, left Baltimore, 
in the steam boat, on Wednesday last, for North Caroli- 
na. Mr. Berrien having returned to Washington on the 
$th,—it would appear that Messrs. Barry and Berrien 
are the only heads of depart.nents at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

AFRICAN EDUCATION socrETY. ‘The managers of the 
African education society, having procured a suitable 

building, and having received several applications for the 
admission of pupils, have resolved to open their institu- 
tion in Washington on the first Monday of September 
next, and to increase the number of pupils as fast as they 
can procure the means of maintaining them. ‘Fhey have 
also resolved that $500 shall constitute a scholarship in 
the institution, and the contributor or contributors to that 
amount, shall be entitled to keep one pupil constantly at 
the institution, free of expense, subject, however, in other 
respects, to the general regulations of the society, as it 
regards character, conduct, destination for Africa, &c. 
Applications for admission to be made to 
Isaac Orr, sec’y. Jf. E. S. 

Washington, July 1, 1830. 

A BANK noBBER. John Fuller, 2nd teller of the of- 
fice of the bank of the United States at Boston, ab- 
sconded on the 20th June, taking with him, as was sup- 
posed, about $40,000 in notes of the several banks in 
that city, and it appears also that his account is short in 
the sum of $17,800 more. A reward of 500 dollars is 
offered for the person of Fuller, and 2000 more for a 
recovery of the property. 
_ Fuller has respectable connexions in Boston, and an 
mteresting wife and children, and was thought a correct 
and intelligent clerk. He has given up all—to be hunt- 
ed like a vagabond, seized as a villain, and punished as 
a thief: for it can hardly be expected that he will 
escape the hot pursuit of him, unless in wholly refraining 
to use his ill-gotten means. 

Foiler, like Stephenson, was a great patron of the- 
atres, and at the head of many wasteful expenditures of 
money, in parties, balls, &c. 

S. Fuller surrendered himself on Monday last, to 
the cashier of the branch bank of Boston, and gave up 

39,000 of the 40,000 dollars, which he had taken into his 

Possession. His mind appears to have given way, under 
the pressure of his bad conduct, and he returned private- 

J, to his house, to surrender himself and the money that 


+--+ 


Pickrocksrts, A large number of apparently decent 
and respectable persons are continually travelling in the 
steam boats, seeking their prey; and we almost daily 
hear of their depredations. We insert the following 
paragraph from the New York Journal of Commerce, 
merely to shew how cautious a person should be when 
carrying monev— 

A passenger in one of the steam boats from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia, was robbed on Wednesday night of thirty 
two one hundred dollar bills of the U. States bank in a 
manner that proves the light fingered villain to be no 
bungler in his business. The gentleman was 80 con- 
siderate before he left Baltimore, as to wrap the money 


| in a piece of paper and deposit it in his watch fob, which 


he deemed the safest place about his person. When he 
lay down in his berth, he kept his pantaloons on, and as 
soon as he awoke, he placed his hand upon his fob to 
ascertain if all was secure. Finding the pocket apparent- 
ly as before, ke came to this city on ‘hursday, and hav- 
ing occasion for the use of some of the money, he drew 
out the deposit, when he discovered, to his utter amaze- 
ment, that the money had been stolen and a thin glove, 
carefully wrapped up, substituted, to prevent any immedi- 
ate knowledge of the loss. Under these circumstanees, 
there is but little reason to look for the apprehension of 
the thief, or the recovery of the money. 





Sptenpw Bnuises. Bourriene says:—~—the prince de 
Conde offered to Piehergru to betray his country to the 
Bourbons, the following price:—to be made a marshal 
of France, a governor of Alsace, a Cordon Rouge, the 
Chateau de Chambord, with its park and twelve pieces 
of cannon; a million of ready money; two hundred thou- 
sand livres per annum, a hotel in Paris, a pension of 
200,000 livres with a reversion of half to bis wife, and 
a quarter to his heirs for ever; and, finally, that his na- 
tive town of Arbors should bear his name, and be ex- 
empt from taxes for twenty 5 cars, 


—_—— 


In a speech delivered in the house of commons on the 
29th of April, Mr. Brougham stated that he had been 
offered and had refused the ‘highest judicial situation 
in the gift of the sovereign,” that he was at that period 
engaged ‘‘in doing that act, which above all other acts, 
was calculated to prevent the possibility of such a pro- 
position being made again, and this ison grounds both 
personal and political.’”” The London Morning Herald 
states that the lord chancellorship is the office refer- 
red to. It has been suggested that the offer was made 
by the king to Mr. Brougham about the time of the 
queen’s trial, in order to take him out of the way. Mr. 
B. was her principal legal adviser. { Bost. Cour. 





Upper Canapa Tosacco. The following is extracted 
from a letter from the London correspondent of the 
Montreal Gazette: 

‘*In this market, the well cured tobacco of Upper Cana- 
da is considered finer than Virginia, and certain cireum- 
stances have induced us, (on this side), to think that it 
would soon become a vulzabd/e article of export, a8 mer- 
chandize, as well as paying commissions, inland and 
home freight to colonists and home ship owners. Are 
you aware that in Jamaica they are attempting to induce 
government to alter the duty in their favor on tobacco, 
and are prepared to turn their land to the growth?—that 
in New South Wales they are also endeavoring to get 
from government a similar concession?—and that by a 
bill to be brought into the house, tobacco will be allowed 
to be grown in Ireland at 1s, 8d. per lb. daty? and yet in 
Canada, where the growth is begun, and the quality ap- 
proved, they do not think it worth while to encourage 
it!””—'I’he same gentleman, after animadverting upon the 
very anomalous resolutions introduced into the assembly 
of Upper Canada, in reference to a proposed settlement 
of colored people, who had been oppressively driven 
from Ohio, remarks, “surely there must be an obliquity 
of intellectual vision either on i! part, or oa the part of 
those of whom I am speaking, for really I had parallel- 
ed the driving out the blacks from Ohio, to the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, which was the means of intro- 
ducing into England a large society of quiet, consefentious, 





femained, He was committed to prison. 


and industrious people, who brought with them a deeper 
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complexion, it is true, but what has been and is of great 
national importance—the silk trade. Sodid I expect that 
these sable emigrants would have brouglit with them the 
eulture of the tobacco.” 

War wits Mexico. We have often heard of the 
facility with which British editors create humbugs, but 
have rarely observed a more palpable instance than the 
following, which is copied from a London paper received 
by the Cambria, arrived at New York. 

**We are enabled to state, from a positive source, that 
hostilities are expected to take place between Mexico 
and the United States of America; the latter, wishing to 
obtain possession of the ‘l'exas, end having offered tor 
that territory only 10,000 dollars, which have been indig- 
nantly refused, the Mexican government considering it 
a great bargain to purchase at 100,000 dollars, it is fully 
expected that the United States will attempt to obtain by 
forse what they are unable to accomplish by negotiations. 
The Mexican minister in this country has received in- 
structions to represent to our government the importance 
to British trade of an opposition to the illiberal and un- 
just pretensions of the Americans.” 

[An offer of 10,000 dollars—£2,000 sterling, for a ter- 
ritory more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland!] 





Emrerants. We have obtained from the mayor’s of- 
fice a statement of the number of emigrants who have 
arrived at this port from Great Britain and Ireland, be- 
tween the Ist of Jan. and the 25th of June 1830, viz: 


From England, 6,462 
‘* Scotland, 657 
** Ireland, 1,267 

‘Total. 8,386 


The whole number of emigrants and ofier passengers 
arrived at this port trom all foreign countries during the 
year 1829, was 16,064. In 1828, 19,023. Emigrants ar- 
rived at Quebee in 1829, 17,000. In 1828, 12,400, 

[W. ¥. Jour. of Com. 





GOLD DIGGERS IN THE CHEROKEE NATION. From the 
Georgian of June 26. Wm. Robbins and others, to the 
number of nine persons,were recently arrested by lieuten- 
ant Joseph Clay, of the 4th U. S. infantry, charged as gold 
diggers in the Cherokee nation, and brought by habeas 
corpus before judge Clayton. The judge, however, or- 
dered their discharge on the ground that the evidence ad- 
duced, merely to the effect that they had declared they 
would dig gold, was not sufficient to warrant the arrest. 
In ordering the discharge of the prisoners, Judge Clayton 


—————......._ 





—— 
leave the country or remain. Many troops had recent} 
reached Carthagena—for what purpose not stated, y 

Gen. Paez, being elected chief ot the republic of Ven. 
ezuia, declined the appointment, but being commanded to 
accept, has obeyed—and nearly all power has been plac: 
ed in his hands, He, and all his adherents, have a dee 
dread or jealousy of Bolivar, and insist that he shall be 
expelled. The president of the congress of Venezuye. 
la, in his official letter on the subject to the president of 
the congress of Bogota, suys—** Venezuela, rendere:| 
prudent by a long series of calamities of every kind, and 
seeing in general Simon Bolivar the source of them, and 
still shuddering at the risk which she has run of becom. 
ing for ever his patrimony, will not consent to treat while 
he remainsin the territory of Colombia.” 

Sic transit gloria mundi! Military chiefs admit ‘no 
rival near the throne.” ‘To command, is all they sim at. 

The character of the people of Colombia has much de. 
clined within a few years past;—so also in Chili, whieh 
country is in a state of perfect confusion. What genera} 
commands to-day? Generals arejevery thing—the law; 
nothing. The curse of the military spiritis amply shewn 
in the south. Its principle is opposed to the silent ope. 
ration of judgment on the minds of them. Its means are 
force—and persecution and proscription its agents. Rob. 
bery is the *‘order of the day.” 

The dissolution of the French chamber of deputies has 
caused a great excitement among the politicians. 

From China we have the following paragraph:—For 
the journey to Manchow ‘Tartary the ensuing autumn, 
the emperor requires 2,000 camels, ‘The parties con- 
cerned report that there are only 1,100 fit for service. 
This has called torth from the monarch a severe rebuke, 
in as much as there is a stud of 4,500 breeding camels 
kept at the imperial expense, and it is strange if 2,000 
cannot be fortheoming for service whenever required. 

Ail appears quiet in Egypt,--the pacha, however, was 
concentrating his forces. He has a fleet of 3 frigates of 
60 guns, 6 sloops of war and 8 brigs, cruising off his 
coast, and is building several vessels, among them one to 
carry 100 guns. 

‘Tive French papers reporta renewal of the quarrels 
between our oflicers and those of the British navy in the 
Mediterranean—whom, it is said, have ‘vowed perpetual 
hatred,” 

Letters from St. Petersburg, given by the Augsburgh 
Gazette, state that the emperor of Russia has made a de- 
duction of three millions of ducats in favor of the porte, 
and that every thing is now finally settled. 

The mother of Napoleon died on the 26th of April, 
from the efiects of her fall, at the age of 83. 











observed—‘‘Iam glad that Ll am relieved from the decision 
of the other points, because it is extremely desirable that 
there should exist the utmost harmony between the state 
and general government, and no act should be done which 
will endanger that object; and I must take this occasion 
to say, and I wish the remark hereafter to be recollect- 
ed, that the going into the nation for the purpose of do- 
ing any act, which will injure the property of the state, 
or disturb the permissive possession of the Indians, is 
calculated to produce that truly unpleasant result, and 
as against the state’s interest is highly illegal, and con- 
trary tg the proclamation of the governor in this regard, 
which must be respected. I hope the citizens of the 
state will be warned by the circumstances of this case, 
to forbear in future from trespassing upon that territory, 
and by no means to consider that the discharge of these 
individuals, will be a Jicense to future intrusions upon 
the publie property of Georgia. It will be a very de- 
lusive idea, and one which way involve them in great | 
und serious misfortunes.” 


Latest news— London dates to 23rd of May. 

The king of England was still improving—but passed 
bad nights, &e. ‘he king of France has established a 
board of public works—over which baron Capelle pre- 
sides. tis reported that the king of Spain has withdrawn 
his support from the illustrious king Miguel. ‘The 
French expedition bad sailed for Algiers—there was a 
report that the dey had received a British fleet, and hoist- 
ed the British flag—a very improbable story. ‘The de- 
signs ot the United States on Mexico, excite some at- 
tention in London. Vhe French min:ster has high hopes 
of a large majority in the new chamber of deputies. 


ITEMS. 
The City Hotel, Nashville, Ten. was destroyed by fire 
on the 18th inst. Loss 40,000 dollars. 
A hail storm passed over a small part of the eastern 
shore afew days before harvest, and so completely thresh- 








TSE ANNIVERSARY was passed over in Baltimore, with | 
a very slight notice. We either ‘‘go the whole,” * 
searcely move at all. 

We shail notice some of the celebrations in other | 
places. There was a great meeting of mechanics and 
other friends of the ‘* American system” at Washington. 

ForEIGN arnticLes. ‘The [ritish frigate Siannon, 
after waiting 10 days at Carthagena tor gen. Bolivar, suil- 
ed for Jamaica without him—his passport not having ar- 
rived from Bogota, It was questioned whether he would 


io 





ed many fields of wheat that the owners have not thought 
them worth reaping. it is thought that not less than 
50,000 bushels were thus lost in ove neighborhood. 

It is stated ina New York print, that a larmer who re- 


sides within three hours’ sail of that city, sold thirteen 
thousand dollars worth of peaches in the New York 


market, during the last season. ‘They were all the pro- 


duct of his own orchard. 


A signal instance of the mortality of the elimate of 


Sierra Leone is mentioned in the Liverpool ship news, ot 
the l7thot May. ‘wo vessels, the Lochiel, of Liverpool, 
and the Britannia, ot London, remuined there on the 25th 
of February, the crews of both being dead, 
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read Lancaster, Pa. contains 7,684 inhabitants— 
6,633 in 1820—of the present number 5V are aliens, 5 
deaf and dumb, and 5 blind. 

The stock of sheep on the island of Nantucket is be- 
rween seven and eight thousand—the shearing is a gene- 
ral festival. } 

Miss. Frances Wright sailed from New York for Eng- 
and, last week. ; 

From partial returns of the census of Baltimore, it 
seems probable that we have an increase at about the rate 
of 35 per cent. in 10 years, 

A mail bag lying in an ante-room of the post-office at 
Utiea, N. Y. was lately “cut open and gutted”—but it does 
not seem to have been a profitable job to the thief, 

There have been three or four large fires in New 
York within as many weeks, by which 70 or 80 build- 
ings were destroyed. 

John C. Wright, latea member of congress, and five 
other gentlemen, are named as candidates to represent 
the Steubenville, Ohio district, in the place of Mr. 
Goodenow, resigned, 

The U. S. schooner Grampus, has fallen in with and 
captured a pirate, with a crew of 30 men and having 80 Af- 
ricans on board. The pirate made battle, but the Gram- 
pus, by a couple of broadsides, killed 10 of her men, in- 
eluding the captain, and miserably mauled her hull and 
rigging. ‘The vessel had no papers, and the Grampus 
bad convoyed her to Pensacola. ‘The affair took place 


off Hayti. 





—— 


DINNER TO MR. BARTON. 
From the Cincinnati American of June 21.) 

On Friday last a splendid dinner was given by nearly 
200 of the citizens of this place to the hon. David Bar- 
ton, senator trom Missouri, in the magnificent saloon of 
the Bazaar. Judge Davis acted as president, and col. 
Borden and Wm. Greene, esq. as vice presidents, We 
venture to affirm that a more respectable and more intel- 








ligent party, of the same number, never sat down toa 
public dinner in the western country. A very large ma- 
rity ot the choice spirits of Cincinnati were there: and 
never did a public dinner go off better, nor never was 
ere a greater unanimity of sentiment, nor never dida 
company enjoy themselves more, that on that occasion. 

Several strangers of distinction were there. Our ex- 
cellent fellow citizen, judge Burnet, attended as one of 
ihe invited guests, and appeared highly to enjoy himself. 
Judge MeLean and gen. Harrison, were also invited, but 
ihe latter gentleman did not receive his invitation in time 
toattend, Judge McLean sent an apology. 

Allthe toasts were drank with enthusiasm, especially 
those relating to Mr. Barton and Mr. Clay. An excel- 
leut band of music was in attendance, and cheered the 
company with delightful airs between the several toasts. 
A variety of excellent songs were also sung. Notan in- 
cident occurred to mar the festivity which so pre-emi- 
nently abounded. It was truly ‘the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,”? 

When Mr. Barton was toasted, the applause was long, 
loud, and enthusiastic, and at the end of almost every 


sentence in his speech, he was interrupted with vocife- | 
peech, 


rous demonstrations of approbation. When he had fin- 
shed his speech and toast, the company rose simulta- 
veously and gave himthree cheers. Mr. Barton labored 
inder a severe cold, and consequently did not feel him- 
self able to say as much as he desired. 

When the regular toast to Henry Clay was drank, the 
wene was unparalleled. Such an exhibition of feeling 
ve never hefore witnessed on a similar occasion, We 

ull defer a description of it until we come to the toast 
itself, 

twas a proud day for Mr. Barton—a proud day for 
Mr, Clay—a proud day tor Cincinnati—a proud day for 
Viio—a proud day for the nation. Never before was 
‘Nere a greater demonstration that the people feel their 
‘aries and know how to redress them. 

J TOASTS. 

_ The union of the states. It must be preserved—not 
“Y & tenporizing oblation to sedition, but by an execution 
o the laws, 

The people. Their own worst enemies, when they 

“come the dupes of parisitieal office hunters. 

















The office of president. May every future incumbent 


distinguish between the opponents of the man and the 
enemies of the republic. 


Our distinguished guest. A patriot of whom the na- 


tion may be proud—the honesty and independence of 
whose principles are equalled oniy by the intrepidity with 
which he maintains them. 


(Here, as before stated, the applause was exceedingly 


long and loud.) 


Mr. Barton said, the disordered state of his organs of 


speech, by a severe cold, under which he suffered, would 
secure this assembly from the infliction ot a long address, 


In the efforts made during the last session of congress, 


in support of the principles of public liberty and nation- 
al independence, he had but participated in the general 
effort of the minority, with which he was associated, 


The approbation of such an assembly of citizens, as 


the one he now addressed, was not only an ample reward 
for those exertions, but was a kind of earnest and gua- 
ranty that those principles would ultimately triamph. 


In the part he had taken, and of which this assembly 


made too flattering an estimate, he was perfectly aware 
that the belligerant and party character of the debate 
ought never to have been witnessed in the senate of the 
U. States; but it was foreed upon the minority by their 
opponents. 


The commencement of the present administration 


found the senate sunk to a mere arena for political gla- 
diators, by the combination that brought it into power; 
and the minority was compelled to defend itself against 
the victorious assailants, with weapons somewhat simi- 
Jar to their own. 


So thisassembly, he said, would not desire to see their 


temples of justice or religion converted into theatres for 
rioters; but if such disorder should be foreed upon them 
by others, and no other means of redress remained to 
them, it might be well to suppress the disorder by op- 
posing force to force—not that they would approve the 
tumult and confusion of the occasion; but that the former 
decorum and dignity of the place might be restored. 


In truth, Mr. 5. said, he found himself, in that de- 


bate, in the situation of a hunter in one of the vast pra- 
ries west of the Wabash,—surrounded by fires not of his 


own kindling, and compelled to set fire against fire for 
self preservation. 

He hoped, and he was sure those with whom he acted 
did also, that a like occasion would never return. 

It very frequently happened in this world, however, 
that good was produced out of evil. So it had happened 
in the late debate and in the first developements of the 
present administration. The erratic debate upon “Foot’s 
resolutions” had drawn from Mr. Webster an elucidation 
of the principles of our constitution and government, 
that would hereafter rank above the best numbers of the 
celebrated Federalist, and more than compensate the 
temporary loss of the dignity of the senate. 

The abusive exercise of the powers of appointment 
and removal, entrusted to the president of the United 
States, for the public safety and welfare, had elicited 
from several senators, east of the Alleghanies,—particu- 
larly from Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, and Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine,—expositions of that part of our constitution, 


| that would do honor to the statesmen and patriots of any 


country or age; but the most able, simple and touching 
exposition he had heard or read upon that subject, was 
the justly celebrated letter of an American matron,— 
Mrs. Barney, of Baltimore,—to the president of the U. 
States. 

Mrs. Barney, he said, was an Amazon in intellect and 
independence, and sprang from a genuine stock of na- 
ture’s noblemen. 

In turning the mind to the only remaining topic he in- 
tended to touch—the great and vital interest, so harm- 
lessly and so appropriately ealled ‘*the American sys- 
tem,” there was litle but hopeless gloom to’ be found 
there, in the course of the present administration. 

Perfectly willing to accord to the president aud his ca- 
binet, the freedom of opinion upon that subject, we look 


to the polls and ballot boxes, and claim a tree exercise of 
our own, Upona retrospect of the closing scenes ofthe 
late session, it appeared to have been the tate of the 
president to have been misunderstood by both the friends 


and enemies of that system. 
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complexion, it is true, but what has been and is of great 
national importance—the silk trade. So did I expect that 
these sable emigrants would have brought with them the 
culture ofthe tobacco.” 

War wits Mexico. We have often heard of the 
facility with which British editors create hnmbugs, but 
have rarely observed a more palpable instance than the 
following, which is copied from a London paper received 
by the Cambria, arrived at New York. 

**We are enabled to state, from a positive source, that 
hostilities are expected to take place between Mexico 
and the United States of America; the Jatter, wishing to 
obtain possession of the ‘l'exas, end having offered for 
that territory only 10,000 dollars, which have been indig- 
nantly refused, the Mexican government considering it 
a great bargain to purchase at 100,000 dollars, it is fully 
expected that the United States will attempt to obtain by 
force what they are unable to accomplish by negotiations. 
The Mexican minister in this country has received in- 
structions to represent to our government the importance 
to British trade of an .nposition to the illiberal and un- 
just pretensions of the Americans.”’ 

[An offer of 10,000 dollars—£2,000 sterling, for a ter- 
ritory more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland!) 





Emrerants. We have obtained from the mayor’s of- 
fice a statement of the number of emigrants who have 
arrived at this port from Great Britain and Ireland, be- 
tween the Ist of Jan. and the 25th of June 1830, viz: 








From England, 6,462 
‘* Scotland, 657 
s*  Treland, 1,267 

‘Total. 8,386 


The whole number of emigrants and oi/er passengers 
arrived at this port from all foreign countries during the 
year 1829, was 16,064. In 1828, 19,023. Emigrants ar- 
rived at Quebec in 1829, 17,000. In 1828, 12,400, 

[VW ¥. Jour. of Com. 





GOLD DIGGERS IN THE CHEROKEE NATION. From the 
Georgian of June 26. Wm. Robbins and others, to the 
number of nine persons, were recently arrested by lieuten- 
ant Joseph Clay, of the Ath U. S. infantry, charged as gold 
diggers in the Cherokee nation, and brought by habeas 
corpus before judge Clayton. ‘The judge, however, or- 
dered their discharge on the ground that the evidence ad- 
duced, merely to the effect that they had declared they 
would dig gold, was not sufficient to warrant the arrest. 
In ordering the discharge of the prisoners, Judge Clayton 
observed—*‘Jam glad that 1 am relieved from the decision 
of the other points, because it is extremely desirable that 
there should exist the utmost harmony between the state 
and general government, and no act should be done which 
will endanger that object; and I must take this oceasion 
to say, and I wish the remark hereafter to be recollect- 
ed, that the going into the nation for the purpose of do- 
ing any act, which will injure the property of the state, 
or disturb the permissive possession of the Indians, is 
calculated to produce that truly unpleasant result, and 
as against the state’s interest is highly illegal, and con- 
trary tg the proclamation of the governor in this regard, 
which must be respected. I hope the citizens of the 
state will be warned by the circumstances of this case, 
to forbear in future from trespassing upon that territory, 
and by no means to consider that the discharge of these 
individuals, will be a license to future intrusions upon 
the publie property of Georgia. It will be a very de- 
lusive idea, and one which may involve them in great} 
und sertous mistortunes.” 














TRE ANNIVERSARY was passed over in Baltimore, with | 
a very slight notice. We either ‘gu ihe whole,” or 
scarcely move at all. 

We shall notice some of the celebrations in other | 
places. There was a great meeting of mechanics and | 
other friends of the ‘* American sy stem”? at Washington. | 


Foreign anticLes. ‘The [Pritish frigate Shannon, 
after waiting 10 days at Carthagena tor gen. Bolivar, sail- 
ed for Jamaica without him—his passport not having ar- 
vived from Bogota, It was questioned whether he would 
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leave the country or remain. Many troops had recently 
reached Carthagena—for what purpose not stated, 

Gen. Paez, being elected chief ot the republic of Ven- 
ezula, declined the appointment, but being commanded to 
accept, has obeyed—and nearly all power has been place 
ed in his hands. He, and all his adherents, have a dee 
dread or jealousy of Bolivar, and insist that he shall be 
expelled. The president of the congress of Venezue- 
la, in his official letter on the subject tothe president’ of 
the congress of Bogota, suys—*Venezuela, rendered 
prudent by a long series of calamities of every kind, and 
seeing in general Simon Bolivar the source of them, and 
still shuddering at the risk which she has run of becom- 
ing for ever his patrimony, will not consent to treat while 
he remains in the territory of Colombia.” : 

_ Sic transit gloria mundi! Military chiefs admit *‘no 
rival near the throne.” ‘To command, is all they sim at. 

The character of the people of Colombia has much de- 
clined within a few years past;—so also in Chili, which 
country is in a state of perfect confusion. What general 
commands to-day? Generals arejevery thing—the laws 
nothing. The curse of the military spirit is amply shewn 
inthe south. Its principle is opposed to the silent ope- 
ration ot jadgment on the minds of them. Its means are 
force—and persecution and proscription its agents. Rob- 
bery is the ‘‘order of the day.” 

The dissolution of the French chamber of deputies has 
caused a great excitement among the politicians. 

From China we have the following paragraph:—For 
the journey to Manchow Tartary the ensuing autumn, 
the emperor requires 2,000 camels, ‘ihe parties con- 
cerned report that there are only 1,100 fit for service. 
This has called torth from the monarch a severe rebuke, 
in as much as there is a stud of 4,500 breeding camels 
kept at the imperial expense, and it is strange if 2,000 
cannot be forthcoming for service whenever required. 

All appears quiet in Egypt,-—the pacha, however, was 
concentrating his forces. He has a fleet of 3 frigates of 
60 guns, 6 sloops of war and 8 brigs, cruising off his 
coast, and is building several vessels, among them one to 
carry 100 guns. 

‘ive French papers reporta renewal of the quarrels 
between our oflicers and those of the British navy in the 
Mediterranean—whom, it is said, have ‘vowed perpetual 
hatred,” 

Letters from St. Petersburg, given by the Augsburgh 
Gazette, state that the emperor of Russia has made a de- 
duction of three millions of ducats in favor of the porte, 
and that every thing is now finally settled. 

‘The mother of Napoleon died on the 26th of April, 
from the eflects of her fall, at the age of 85. 

Latest news— London dates to 23rd of May. 

The king of England was still improving—but passed 
bad nights, &e. ‘he king of France has established a 
board of public works—over which baron Capelle pre- 
sides. Itisreported that the king of Spain has withdrawn 
his support from the illustrious king Miguel. ‘The 
French expedition bad sailed for Algiers—there was a 
report that the dey had received a British fleet, and hoist- 
ed the British flag—a very improbable story. The de« 
signs of the United States on Mexico, exciie some at- 
tention in London. Vhe French min:ster bas high hopes 
of a large majority in the new chamber of deputies. 


ITEMS. 

The City Hotel, Nashville, Ten. was destroyed by fire 
on the 18th inst. Loss 40,000 dollars. . 

A hail storm passed over a small part of the eastern 
shore afew days before harvest, and so compictely thresh- 
ed many fields of wheat that the owners have not thought 
them worth reaping. Lt is thought that not less than 
50,000 bushels were thus lost in ene neighborhood. 

lt is stated ina New York print, that a farmer who re- 


' sides within three hours’ sail of that city, sold thirteen 


thousand dollars worth of peaches in the New York 
market, during the Jast season. ‘They were all the pro- 
duct of his own orchard, 

A signal instance of the mortality of the climate of 
Sierra ieone is mentioned in the Liverpool ship news, ot 
the17thot May. ‘Iwo vessels, the Lochiel, of Liverpool, 
and the Britanuia, ot London, remuined there on the 25th 
of February, the crews of both being dead, 
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The city of Lancaster, Pa. contains 7,684 inhabitants— 
6,633 in. 1820—of the present number 50 are aliens, 5 
deaf and dumb, and 5 blind. 

The stock of sheep on the island of Nantucket is be- 
tween seven and eight thousand—the shearing is a gene- 


1 festival. 
7 Miss. Frances Wright sailed from New York for Eng- 


land, last week. 

From partial returns of the census of Baltimore, it 
seems probable that we have an increase at about the rate 
of 35 per cent. in 10 years, 

A mail bag lying in an ante-room of the post-office at 
Utica, N. Y. was lately “cut open and gutted”—but it does 
not seem to have been a profitable job to the thief. 

‘There have been three or four large fires in New 
York within as many weeks, by which 70 or 80 build- 
ings were destroyed. 

John C. Wright, late a member of congress, and five 
other gentlemen, are named as candidates to represent 
the Steubenville, Ohio district, in the place of Mr. 
Goodenow, resigned, 

The U. S. schooner Grampus, has fallen in with and 
captured a pirate, with a crew of 50 men and having 80 Af- 
ricans on board. ‘The pirate made battle, but the Gram- 
pus, by a couple of broadsides, killed 10 of her men, in- 
cluding the captain, and miserably mauled her hull and 
rigging. The vessel had no papers, and the Grampus 
had convoyed her to Pensacola. The affair took place 


off Hayti. 
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DINNER TO MR. BARTON. 
(From the Cincinnati American of June 21.) 

On Friday last a splendid dinner was given by nearly 
200 of the citizens of this place to the hon. David Bar- 
ton, senator from Missouri, in the magnificent saloon of 
the Bazaar. Judge Davis acted as president, and col, 
Borden and Wm. Greene, esq. as vice presidents, We 
venture to affirm that a more respectable and more intel- 
ligent party, of the same number, never sat down toa 
public dinner in the western country. A very large ma- 
jority of the choice spirits of Cincinnati were there: and 
never did a public dinner go off better, nor never was 
there a greater unanimity of sentiment, nor never did a 
company enjoy themselves more, that on that occasion. 

Several strangers of distinction were there. Our ex- 
cellent fellow citizen, judge Barnet, attended as one of 
the invited guests, and appeared highly to enjoy himself. 
Judge McLean and gen. Harrison, were also invited, but 
the latter gentleman did not receive his invitation in time 
toattend. Judge McLean sent an apology. 

All the toasts were drunk with enthusiasm, especially 
those relating to Mr. Barton and Mr. Clay. An excel- 
lent band of music was in attendance, and cheered the 
company with delightful airs between the several toasts. 
A variety of excellent songs were also sung. Notan in- 
cident occurred to marthe festivity which so pre-emi- 
nently abounded. It was truly ‘the feast of reason and 
the fiow of soul.”’ 

When Mr. Barton was toasted, the applause was long, 
loud, and enthusiastic, and at the end of almost every 


sentence in his speech, he was interrupted with vocife- | 


rous demonstrations of approbation. When he had fin- 
ished his speech and toast, the company rose simulta- 
neously and gave himthree cheers. Mr. Barton labored 
under a severe cold, and consequently did not feel him- 
self able to say as much as he desired. 

When the regular toast to Henry Clay was drank, the 
scene was unparalleled, Such an exhibition of feeling 
we never before witnessed on a similar occasion, We 
shall defer a description of it until we come to the toast 
itself, 

lt was a proud day for Mr. Barton—a proud day for 
Mr. Clay—a proud day tor Cincinnati—a proud day for 
Oiio—a proud day for the nation. Never before was 
there a greater demonstration that the people feel their 
juries and know how to redress them. 

. TOASTS. 

The union of the states. Ut must be preserved—not 
by a temporizing oblation to sedition, but by an cxecution 
ot the laws, 

; The people. Their own worst enemies, when they 
ecome the dupes of parisitieal office hunters. 




















The office of president. May every future incumbent 
distinguish between the opponents of the man and the 
enemies of the republic. 

Uur distinguished guest. A patriot of whom the na- 
tion may be proud—the honesty and independence of 
whose principles are equalled oniy by the intrepidity with 
which he maintains them. 

(Heve, as before stated, the applause was exceedingly 
long and loud.) 

Mr. Barton said, the disordered state of his organs of 
speech, by a severe cold, under which he suffered, would 
secure this assembly from the infliction ot a long address, 

In the efforts made during the last session of congress, 
in support of the principles of public liberty and nation- 
al independence, he had but participated in the general 
effort of the minority, with which he was associated, 

The approbation of such an assembly of citizens, as 
the one he now addressed, was not only an ample reward 
lor those exertions, but was a kind of earnest and gua- 
ranty that those principles would ultimately triamph. 

In the part he had taken, and of which this assembly 
made too flattering an estimate, he was perfectly aware 
that the belligerant and party character of the debate 
ought never to have been witnessed in the senate of the 
U. States; but it was foreed upon the minority by their 
opponents. 

The commencement of the present administration 
found the senate sunk (o a mere arena for political gla- 
diators, by the combination that brought it into power; 
and the minority was compelled to defend itself against 
the victorious assailants, with weapons somewhat simi- 
Jar to their own. 

So thisassembly, he said, would not desire to see their 
temples of justice or religion converted into theatres for 
rioters; but if such disorder should be foreed upon them 
by others, and no other means of redress remained to 
them, it might be well to suppress the disorder by op- 
posing force to foree—not that they would approve the 
tumult and confusion of the occasion; but that the former 
decorum and dignity of the place might be restored. 

In truth, Mr. 6. said, he found himself, in that de- 
bate, in the situation of a hunter in one of the vast pra 
ries west of the Wabash,—surrounded by fires not of his 
own kindling, and compelled to set fire against fire for 
self preservation. 

He hoped, and he was sure those with whom he acted 
did also, that a like occasion would never return. 

It very frequently happened in this world, however, 
that good was produced out of evil. So it had happened 
in the late debate and in the first developements of the 
present administration. The erratic debate upon “Foot’s 
resolutions” had drawn from Mr, Webster an elucidation 
of the principles of our constitution and government, 
that would hereafter rank above the best numbers of the 
celebrated Federalist, and more than compensate the 
temporary loss of the dignity of the senate. 

The abusive exercise of the powers of appointment 
and removal, entrusted to the president of the United 
States, for the public safety and welfare, had elicited 
from several senators, east of the Alleghanies,—particu- 
larly from Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, and Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine,~expositions of that part of our constitution, 


| that would do honor to the statesmen and patriots of any 


country or age; but the most able, simple and touching 
exposition he had heard or read upon that subject, was 
the justly celebrated letter of an American matron,— 
Mrs. Barney, of Baltimore,—to the president of the U. 
States. 

Mrs. Barney, he said, was an Amazon in intellect and 
independence, and sprang from a genuine stock of na- 
ture’s noblemen. 

In turning the mind to the only remaining topic he in- 
tended to touch—the great and vital interest, so harm- 
lessly and so appropriately ealied ‘the American sys- 
tem,” there was litle but hopeless gloom to’ be found 
there, in the course of the present administration. 

Perfectly willing to accord to the president and his ca- 
binet, the freedom of opinion upon that subject, we look 
to the polls and ballot boxes, and claim a tree exercise of 
ourown, Upona retrospect of the closing scenes of the 
late session, it appeared to have been the fate of the 
president to have been misunderstood by both the friends 
und enemies of that system. 
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He believed the people of the United States would 
sustain the assertion, that the present chief magistrate 
was elected under the conviction that he was favorable to 
internal improvements, by the only power adequate to 
the object, the power and means of the United States. In 
Missouri, he knew that both parties advocated the elec- 
tion of their candidates upon the express ground of their 
being favorable to the protection of home industry and 
national improvements of our common country; but still 
it had so chanced that the president had called around 
him a cabinet, a majority of whom are obstinately hostile 
to that vital interest of the west, internal improvements! 
And upon the general interests embraced in the Ameri- 
can system, the different members of that cabinet are the 
antipodes of each other.—What hope can we have with 
such advisers of the president? 

Without intending personal disrespect to the presi- 
dent, he thought true friendship to those great national 
interests would have dictated, as a paramount measure, 
the selection of acabinet friendly to them, instead of the 
jarring, heterogeneous mass of personal supporters, (to 
= the best of it), now composing his excellency’s 
cabinet. 


He thought it apparent onthe face of the message, in 
support of the veto, upon the Kentucky road bill, that 
that document could not have been the offspring of any 
one mind nor any one man. Arguments are to be found 
in it to suit both sides of the question—texts may be 
taken from it adapted to either extreme; and it contains 
internal evidence of its being the joint contribution of 
the nondescript cabinet, accustomed to court both par- 
tries, — the great question to which it relates. 

Mr. B. said, he trusted that his votes and general 
eourse in the senate rendered it unnecessary to, repeat 
his conviction, that the best interests of the country de- 
pend upon the proper direction of the powers and means 
of the federal government, towards the attainment of the 
great national object contemplated by the American sys- 
tem; but all his hopes, upon that subject, during the pre- 
sent administration, were blasted by the extraordinary 
exercise of the veto, in Kentucky, Maryland and In- 
diana, and the withholding of most important bills, upon 
questions of consideration, which the public thought 
long since decided, in the president’s mind, and had voted 
for him under that conviction. 


In France, history informsus, the capricious exercise 
of the veto prerogative had no small agency in bringing 
Louis the sixteenth and Marie Antoinette to the guillo- 
tine. In the United States, we manage those things bet- 
ter. In our frequently recurring elections of a chief 


magistrate, we are driven to no such lamentable extrem-* 


ities. Weadvance peaceably to the polls and redress 
ourselves there by selecting our men with a view to our 
measures and as an expression of that sentiment, he of- 
fered the following:— 

The American system.—An open enemy in preference 
to a varying or doubtful friend.—The veto scene at the 
close of the late session of congress has enabled us to 
‘Sudge the tree by its fruit.” 

Internal improvements. As necessary to the U, States 
as the arteries to the human system. The people of the 
west will not be deprived of their benefits by executive 
subtlety, nor executive hypecrisy. 

Henry Clay. ‘The father of the American system— 
his transcendent services and abilities have identified his 
country’s glory with his own. 


{Here the demonstration of enthusiastic feelmg was 
unparalleled. As soon as judge Davies announced the 
name of “Henry Clay,” the most deafening shouts and 
tremendous rapping upon the table commenced, which 
continued for a length of time, and was hushed only by 
the numerous stentorian calls for the remainder of the 
toast. The president was then enabled to get as far as 
the terms ‘‘the father of the American System,” when 
he was again interrupted with long, loud, and repeated 
shouts, and plaudits, surpassing any thing we ever before 
witnessed on a similar occasion. At length the president 
was permitted to read the remainder of the toast, when 
the same scene of tumult and of noise again ensued with- 
out intermission for many minutes. 

The feelings of a/J seemed to spring from one source, 
and the extraordinary display of enthusiastic pleasare 





appeared to flow, with the same unanmity, as if proceed. 
ing from one soul. ‘‘.4 bumper to this” resounded from 
every quarter, and the glasses were quickly drained of 
their last drops. ‘*Encore,” ‘‘encore” was now vocifer. 
ated from all parts of the room,andas soon as silence 
could be procured, the president directed the company 
to fill again to the same toast. So soon as it was repeat- 
ed, the whole company spontaneously rose and gave nine 
cheers; whilst the rapping on the tables, stamping upon 
the floor, and other ardent manifestations of approbation, 
seemed sufficient to bring the building upon their heads, 

After that moment we thought we would rather be 
Henry Clay, than any man living. Never before did we 
see such unequivocal exhibitions of deep-rooted affection, 
The scene was eminently inspiring, and gave sufficient 
earnest of what may be expected from the people, on 
the fourth of March, 1833. } 

John Quincy Adams. ‘The able statesman, inflexible 
patriot, and honest man. 

The public faith. To the poor Indians, like ‘the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The present administration. “The label may be in- 
scribed upon its very front—‘‘light enters not here.” 
[Extract from Mr. Barton’s speech in the senate. 

A great number of volunteers were given—Messrs. 
Burnett, Frelinghuysen, E. Everett, Sprague, Webster, 
Clayton, Holmes, Barton and others were warmly toast- 
ed—and Mr. Clay very frequently, with high approba- 
tion. The president, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Hendricks, Mr. 
Benton and others, were often noticed with disapproba- 
tion. We shall add a few of them to shew the temper 
that prevailed. 

By William Greene, esq. 1st vice president. Political 
power,—It takes its character as a good or an evil, from 
the manner in which it is exerted—its abuse may make a 
despot president as well as a despot king: difference is 
only in the name. 

By col. Carr. The veto message, on internal im- 
provements,—It is a laboured, specimen of special plead- 
ing: but the American people will bring in their verdict 
against it. 

By A. Irwin. The friends of internal improvement 
and domestic industry, whether north or south of **Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line.”’ 

By col. Pendleton. Mr. Madison——the republic calls 
upon him to rectify the southern construction of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of ’98. 

By judge Piatt. ‘The minority of the senate,—Iflib- 
erty still finds a home in the United States, they will re- 
ceive their reward in the grateful remembrance of her 
citizens, for their firm stand in opposition to the exer- 
cise of unconstitutional powers by the executive, in the 
removal of incumbents from. office. © 

Jervis C. Kibby, ternal improvements,—judicious- 
ly strangled by a pretended friend. 

By M. Brooks. The president’s declarations in fa- 
vor of internal improvements; they may deceive his 
friends— 

“Like dead sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips!” 

By Joseph Buckley. The senate—the time has been 
when an official deputy’s deputy would not have answer- 
ed a senator’s request for information with, ‘‘You are 
not permitted to know sir.” ; 

By J. Young. Mr. Calhoun,—his endorsement for 
Amos KendaH and M. M. Noah, will make him a politi- 
cal bankrupt. 

By D. Mi Caswell, esq. The hon. Wm. Hendricks,— 
having commenced in error, he will, like the statute of 
limitations continue to run on. 

By Jos. Graham. The American system,—it cannot 
be injured by the attacks of its open enemies—it only 
dreads its over “judicious” friends. 

By H. Peters, esq. Mrs. Barney and her eloquent 
letter,—the times must be awfal, indeed, when woman 
feels herself compelled to draw the sword, and throw 
away the scabbard. 

By Dr. Somerby. Henry Clay,—The champion of 
human liberty throughout the world. 

By S. Hazen, May the retormers of 1829, be reform- 
ed in 1833. tke , 

By A. Patterson. The veto,—it will M’Adamue 








our Clay. 
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By A. Hayden. Hon. Thomas Chilton,--better tot 
see the error of his ways, at the eleventh hour, and re- 
pent, than continue in iniquity. 


DINNER TO MR. RANDOLPH. 

The following are some of the toasts that were given 
at the Norfolk dinner: ; 

The sovereignty of the states: The key-stone of the 
union. When upon the ground of expediency, we com- 
promise the former, the Jatter will indeed become “a du- 
word ameng the nations.” 

Virgina. What though her soil be not intersected 
with canals or studded with toll gates, while her broad 
rivers flow through her fields and her forests, and her sons 
stand by the principles of their fathers, she will neither 
ask, nor will she receive the largesses of the general 
government. * 

Our guest—John Randolph of Roanoke. Identified 
during his whole political career with the sturdy maxims 
and honest doctrines of republicanism. 48 republicans 
we tender him the most acceptable homage by adhering 
to his principles, Drank standing. 

[After which Mr. R. rose and delivered a brief ad- 
dress, and gave— 

Prosperity, and success, now and forever, to the an- 
cient borough of Norfolk.+] 

The rejection of the Maysville road bili--it falls upon 
the ear like the music of other days. Drank standing— 
cheers, 3 times 3. 

The tariff—‘‘a piece of tesselated mosaic without ce- 
ment.”? Let domestic industry be protected, but not 
with that partial protection which filches the earnings of 
millions to lavish bountieson afew. Cheers 3 times 3S. 

These are some of the volunteers— 

By John Randolph of Ioanoke. The land of John 
2d, of Emanuel, of Gama, of Albuquerque, and of Cas- 
tro—may her exiled sons be speedily retored to her bo- 
som. 

By John Randolph of Roanoke. Wome: the patriot’s | 
best—and only country. 

‘*Calum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt” 





By Charles Hatcher. Andrew Jackson the choice of 
a free people to the highest office within their gift—may 
he go on fearlessly with the work of reform, his country 
will applaud, and a majority of the people will sustain 
him. 

By R. D. Stark. John C. Calhoun: praise cannot 
render more lustrous, nor censure o’er-shadow a fame 
founded on integrity, patriotism and intelligence. 

By W. E. Cunningham. The birth day of Thomas 
Jefferson—may its anniversary celebrations aid in bring- 
ing back the government to the principles of 798, 

[Mr. Randolph remarked. It will require stronger 
physic to do that. } 


By John S. Millson. The ultimate operation of the 
‘American System,” seeming splendor and actual want 
— Midas starving on his golden banquet. 

Etc? With his asses ears—[ Amended by Mr. Ran- 
dolph.} 

By T. G. Broughton. John Randolph: However we 
may some times differ from him, we cannot say that he 
ever gave a vote to impose a burthen on the people, [to 
which, at Mr. Randolph’s request, was added,} or to 
abridge their liberties. — 


A gentleman who was present at the dinner given to 
Mr. Randolph, has favored us with the following sketch 
of the speech delivered by Mr. R. in reply to the regu- 
lar toast given in compliment to him.—Though traced 
from memory, we believe it is tolerably correet, embrac- 
ing generally the substance, and in several instances the 
very expressions of Mr. R’s remarks, [MM Herald. 

Mr. Randolph rose and made his acknowledgement 
for the honor which had been done him. He said, that 
some 8 or 9 years ago, ina different part of the world, 
on an occasion not dissimilar to the present, he had, on 
being toasted, expressed his opinion of the practice of 
giving toasts and receiving compliments, at public din- 
ners, as being one unusual in his own country, and more 
honored in the breach than in the observance, in as much 
as it furnished too great encouragement to speak of that 








By John Randolph of Roanoke. The people: may 
they bear in mind the advice of Polonius, **to thine own- 
self be true, and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man,”’ P 

By John Ltandolph of Roanoke. The two modern 
discoveries: the non-intercourse act, buying without seil- 
ing; and the tariff act, selling without buying. In other 
words—husbands without wives, and wives without hus- 
bands. 

Ry John Randolph of Roanoke. The memory of 
Meriwether Jones, editor of the ‘Examiner,’ in the 
reign of terror—the shield and spear of the old republi- 
can party in the darkest day that I ever saw since the in- 
vasion of Arnold and Philips. 

By N. C. Whitehead. Our guest, the hon George 
Loyall, the faithful and eloquent defender of the princi- 
ples of the constitution. He will find in his own con- 
scious rectitude the surest defence against senseless cla- 
mor and idle aspersion. 

{To this toast Mr. Loyall made a suitable response in 
a speech of some length, and concluded with the tollow- 
ing toast. } 

_ By George Loyali. The federal government—estab- 
lished by the states; in its whole constitutional vigor, 
the states will preserve it at every hazard. 

By Conway Whittle. L. W. Tazewell—distinguish- 


vile thing self. He had said this, by way of apology for 
the very awkward figure which he then cut, and which 
Mr. Mayor, said he,I doubtless do now. But that it 
was still not without its uses, for it sometimes served to 
elicit from wary, shy and skittish politicians, sentiments 
which they migtt otherwise have kept concealed. —e 
said, thatno man would believe that this last considera- 
tion could be applicable to him; for that his principles, 
thank God, had never been hidden. But that on an oc- 
easion like the present, when he was about to leave his 
native country, perhaps forever, and when an opportuni- 
ty was for the first time offered to him of publicly ex- 
plaining his motives, he felt it due to his constituents, and 
to himself, to say, that he had served them more than 
thirty years, and that supposing they would never re- 
quire his services again, (as the sagacity of no man could 
have foreseen the adoption of an amended constitution)— 
he had accepted office, as unexpected as it was unsolicit- 
ed under the present administration. He had done this 
(and he seized upon this oceasion to declare it), from the 
conviction that in so doing he would give support to the 
administration of a man who had his entire confidence, 
and in whose honesty, intrepidity, and moral courage he 
had the utmost reliance. He would not conceal that 
there were some things which he might have wished 
otherwise? and where was the administration of which 
this might not be said? But, he asked, were we board- 

















ed alike by the splendor of his talents and the purity of | ing-school misses, looking up to some beau-ideal of per- 


his principles. A republican of °98; his vote for ‘the 
Virginia resolutions proclaimed the text on which his sub- 
sequent life has furnished so brilliant a commentary, 

By L. W. Tazewell. Nathaniel Macon—the spot- 
less purity of his example, has ever illustrated the pro- 
found percepts of his wisdom. 





*Mr. Tazewell asked for, and Virginia has received, 
an appropriation to assist in making the Dismal Swamp 
canal, Let it be filled up!—though it cost the United 
States 300,000 dollars, if we recollect rightly. And Mr. 


fection, or were we men, regarding things as they are.-— 
No, he said, we were men, and he at the head of affairs 
was but a man and fallible like ourselves; but a man 
whose failings lean to virtue’s side. He said, moreover, 
there was no alternative between the support of the pre- 
sent administration and the restoration of the Bourbons 
and the Stuarts—of the expelled dynasty; and that it 
made no difference whether he took a pound from this 
scale or added a pound tothat. Charles Fox had truly 
said, that the worst of all possible governments was a 
restoration; and he hoped our future experience might 


oyall, too, it seems petitioned for this unconstitutiona? | not furnish another example to confirm it. That it was 


thing, in 1807. 


tMr. Randolph himself gave six or seven toasts, and 
amended about as many more. 


left for us to choose whom we would serve.—**But” he 
said, ‘choose ye whom ye may, I and my hoase will 
serve the Lord,”’ 
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Mr. R. said, that, believing his constituents had no 
further service for him, he had come forward, at the call 
of his country; that he did not go abroad to attend for- 
eign levees, or to make his bows to titled dignitaries; for 
that never having practised at home, he would be voted 
into the awkward squad, and sent back to drill: that he 
did not go out as a resident minister;—he went upona 
special mission, and that reinfecta aut facto;--whether 
his purpose was obtained or defeated, home he returned: 
—-he did not go to pocket the paltry outfit--he never 
had, and never would consent, to take the people’s mo- 
ney, without rendering an equivalent for it. 

Mr. R. alluded to the formation of the federal consti- 
tution, and said, thathe recollected when under the old 
confederation, embarking trom this port, he had been 
compelled to pay a duty as an alien on his arrival at 
New York. He saw the present constitution of the U. 
States when it came forth from its chrysalis state; ‘and 
sir” said he, “no man saw-—yes one man did see—two 
men saw--Patrick. Henry and George Mason—-the se- 
eret sting which lurked beneath the gaudy pinions of the 
butterfly. He saw gen. Washington when he landed at 
Whitehall—he saw a procession of both houses of con- 
gress drawn up to receive him, at a place now called Cof- 
fee House slip——he saw him when he delivered his inau- 
gural sddress—-he did not hear him, for that was impos- 
sible—he heard and recollected perfectly well his first 
message to congress. Ile remained in New York during 
all the sessions of congress there—“but” said he, “I did 
not go to a levee;”’ and that he never had in his whole 
life uttended one, either under the administration of 
George Washington, or John Adams, or Thomas Jeffer- 
son, or James Madison, or James Monroe, or John Q. 
Adams, or Andrew Jackson; ‘‘and so help me God” he 
added, with earnestness, ‘*] never will.” 

Mr. R. alluded to the reign of terror No. 1.—but we 
do not distinctly recollect the context. We have given 
of course but an imperfect sketch of the outlines of Mr. 
R’s address, and we are sensible that in many instances 
even the connection of his speech may not have been 
preserved. He concluded however, with saying that he 
would propose a toast, in which not only his feelings but 
his interests were concerned: 

“Prosperity, and success, now and forever to the an- 
cient borough of Norfolk.” 





MEETING IN KENTUCKY, 
From the Lexington Reporter, June 23. 

Ata large meeting of the citizens of Fayette county, 
Ky. held on the 21st of June, 1830, at the court house in 
the town of Lexington, pursuant to a public notice, col. 
R. Quarles, was called to the chair, and MW. C. Johnson 
appointed secretary. Messrs. J. Cowan, R. H. Chinn, 
and B. Warfield offered resolutions, which were ably 
discussed. Asa substitute for these, Mr. W. Bullock 
moved resolutions which being put to the meeting were 
rejected by a considerable majority.* The question 








*Mr. Buliock’s resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, Vhat we have undiminished confidence in 
the integrity, firmness and wisdom of the venerable pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Resolved, That we view the preservation of our fede- 
ral constitution in its true intent and meaning, as essen- 
tial to our union, prosperity and peace, and that we will 
not for a pecuniary advantage, either forfeit or risk its 
safety. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any course of con- 
gressional legislation which shall impede beyond the 
period now contemplated by law, the extinction of the 
national debt-—an event which we look forward to with 
the strongest desire and the proudest hopes. 

Resolved, That the Maysville and Lexington turn- 

ike road, will, when completed, be justly classed among 
aes and state, rather than national improvements, and 
as such, is not certainly embraced in the provisions of 
our constitution as an object of national concern. 

Resolved, That we will, ascitizens of Kentucky, and 
as persons who are interested in the said read, do as our 
fellow citizens of other states are now doing, put our 
own shoulders to the work, and when the proper time 
shall arrive, we will ina proper way, call on the general 
government for aid. 





——— 
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being then taken on each of the following resolutions 
they were adopted by large majorities, 

1. #esolved, That the constitution of the United 
States, having in the opinion of this meeting conterred 
upon congress the power to make internal improve. 
ments, and the power having been repeatedly affirmed 
and exercised by it, during a period of twenty-five years 
the people here assembled view with deep surprise, 
and just regret, the late refusal of the president of the U. 
States to co-operate with congress in carrying that pow- 
er into practical operation; especially as he was voted 
for to fill his present office by a large portion ot the peo- 
ple of the U. States with a distinct understanding, that 
his opinions on that subject were in perfect accordance 
with theirs and with the established practice of the go- 
vernment,. 

2. stesolved, That the reasons assigned by the presi- 
dent in his message to congress for withholding his ap- 
probation to bills which had heen passed are unsatisfac- 
tory and unfounded; that in effect the Fredericktown bill 
was but the completion of the eastern end of the great 
national Cumberland road, as the Maysville bill was but 
apart ofa contemplated plan for the extension of its 
western end; and that if the consideration of paying the 
public debt ought to have influenced the appropriation of 
public money, other expenses of government, less urgent 
and less necessary to the present and pressing wants of 
the people of the U. States, ought to have been avoided. 

3. Jtesolved, That the meeting cannot but consider 
the president’s refusal of his approbation to bills provid- 
ing for internal improvements, and among others to that 
in aid of the Louisville canal, a work in which a moiety 
of the states of this union are more or less directly in- 
terested, as evidence of a fixed and settled purpose of op- 
position to internal improvements during his adminis- 
tration, 

4. esolved, That an amendment of the constitution 
ought in the opinion of this meeting to be made, restrain- 
ing the veto of the president, so that a bill returned by 
him with his objections, should become a law, if it sub- 
sequently passed by a majority of all the members elect- 
ed to each branch of congress, instead of two-thirds of a 
house as now required, 

5. Resolved, ‘Vhat this meeting disapprove of the con- 
duct of George M. Bibb, one of the senators from Ken- 
tucky, in voting contrary to instructions, and contrary to 
the known sentiments of the people of Kentucky, in re- 
spect to internal improvements and the tariff; that it dis- 
approves of the conduct of John Rowan, the other sena- 
tor from Kentucky, in voting against the Fredericktown 
road bill, and in sustaining nullifying doctrines, which, 
if practically enforced, might be utterly subversive of the 
union; and that it disapproves of the conduct of both of 
them in supporting the Indian bill. 

6. Resolved, ‘Vhat the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to the members of the house of representatives 
from Kentucky, whose exertions and votes contributed 
to the passage in congress of the Maysville, Millersburg, 
Paris, and Lexington turnpike road bill. 

7. Lesolved, ‘That this meeting entertain sentiments 
of the strongest disapprobation ot the law recently pass- 
ed in relation to the Indians; that it cannot but view that 
law as having been wrested trom the government by the 
dictation of the state of Georgia, to secure Indian lands, 
not for the people of the United States, but for that 
state, which neither the density nor the existing wants 
of its population require. And that if the law be carried 
into execution by the means contemplated, it will in- 
volve a wasteful and extravagant expenditure of public 
treasure, a gross violation of the faith of the nation re- 
peatedly and solemnly pledged—and a foul and indelible 
stain upon the honor, character, and humanity of the na- 
tion. Resolved, therefore, That in the opinion of this 
meeting, the exccution of that law ought to be prevent- 
ed by all fair, peaceful, and constitutional means, and 
that the senate of the U. States ought to refuse to ratify, 
and that congress ought to withhold appropriations to 
carry into effect any treaties, which shall be neguciated 
in virtue of that law. 

8. Resolved, ‘Vhat this meeting, in forbearing at this 
time to make a formal nomination of the pre-eminently 
qualified, talented and patriotic individual in its judg- 


ment most suitable for the next presidency, is actuated 
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by the unwillingness to be subjected to the imputation of 
precipitation in a case In which partiality towards a 
neighbor and a friend might be supposed to have too 
much influence. But the preference of the people here 
assembled cannot be doubted; nor that they will mani- 
fest that preference on proper occasions hereafter, 

9, Resolved, That a standing committee of corres- | 
pondence be appointed, whose duty it shall be to make | 
manifest the truth and promote the success of the senti- | 
ments of this meeting, as now expressed, by all fair and 
honorable means in their power. That a majority of 
said committee be competent to act, to fill vacancies that 
mav occur from time to time in their own body, and to call, 
when they may deem it expedient, a general meeting of 
the citizens of Fayette county, and that the chairman of 
this meeting be a member of said committee, and do ap- 
point the other members thereof. ‘he meeting then 
ey R. QUARLES, ch’m. 

M. C. Jounson, secretary. 








EXTRACT FROM MR. ARCHER’S SPEECH. 

We meet with the following extracts rom Mr. William 
S. Archer’s speech on the Buffalo and New Orleans road 
bill, in the Danville (Virginia) Statesman. Mr. Archer 
is one of the most distinguished and high minded of the 
Virginia delegation in congress, and generally more 
eautious than many of his friends from the south; what 
he says, therefore, is entitled to the greater considera- 
tion. We have distinctly understood that such a “coali- 
tion” or **eonfederacy,’? as Mr. Archer hints at, was 
formed in the fatter end of Apri! or beginning of May, 
being forced by some gentlemen from the further south, 
as to certain leading interests of that country, and about 
which the lines of party will soon be tightly drawn— 
“meusures and not men’? coming into fashion again. 

“If he were called upon to state what had been pre- 
eminently the curse of human society, he should say too 
much government, and that produced, ina great degree, 
by the epidemic phrenzy of believing that its operation 
was an active principle of prosperity, Our federal sys- 
tem wasliable, in a peculiar manner, to mischief from 
over action... From the vast and varied extent of surface | 
it supervised, it embraced necessarily, an unusually great | 
diversity of interests—so great as, in some instances, to | 
become inimical. This must, of course, happen in a 
greater degree, and there would be a greater warfare of | 
these interests under a federative system than any other. 
Contiguous interests were little disjoined, or easily ree | 
conciled; not so of the remote, which a federal system | 











comprehended.—To what did this lead? It had been 
said, in relation to religious sects, that their diversity 
and multiplication were the safety of the state, because, 
it any one aim at ascendaney, the others will be in activity 
toarrest it. But this remark was not transferable to 
interests of a social character. It was true of religious 
sects, because it belonged to their nature to refuse coa- 
lescence, and the more violently, as they approximated 
accordance in their tenets. The observation had held 
over the whole world, in every region. But social in- 
terests observed no such law, and least of all under a fede- 
rative system, ‘They are widely dispersed, moderated 
by none of the affinities which neighborhood engenders, 
even among opposing interests. Each seeks its gratifi- 
cation. How are they to attain? There was but one 
mode of any extensive success, and that was by the coa- 
lition of several, making the weak strong, and the strong 
safe. —This mode has the advantage, besides, of extenu-! 
Gung responsibility and shame. Men were emboldened | 





only to be achieved by combination of countervailing or 
separated pretensions, till a predominance was created. 
The lever of some powerful motive must be set at work 
to roll the logs together, till the pile was raised to the re- 
quired elevation. Did he mention this in any way of 
stigma to individuals? Not at all! He stated it, Mr. 
Archer said, as an inevitable infirmity of our form of fede 
ral government. Vhe thing was not so by accident or 
oeeasion, but necessity. So far from quarrelling with 
what was inevitable, for one, he was disposed to turn it 
to account; for there was no form of evil, from which 
good might not be extracted for its alleviation. He was 
willing now—at any time, he avowed it, to go into coali- 
tion in relation to the election for the presidency. Not 
foraman! He was done wit); solicitude as related to pare 
ticular men. Of that folly, he was cured completely, 
He only wondered how he could ever have fallen into it, 
Individual men (with very rare exceptions) must submit 
to the control of cireumstances—operating for an object 
so alluring, what policy should they be committed to, 
which would not bend to that which was personal, the 
extension of connexions, the debilitation of rivals—the 
advancement of pretensions. He mentioned this as no 
peculiar reproach. The thing, he repeated, was inevi- 
table—must be so. Although he was ready and ripe 
then for coalition in reference to the presidency, it should 
not be on the pretensions of any individual. But, if a 
candidate who promised to bring weight to the election, 
stood committed by position, not profession, (for that he 
should have little value) to vindicate interests and prin- 
ciples, which he (Mr. A.) considered as suffering injus- 
tice and oppression from the present operation of the go- 
vernment—for any candidate in these circumstances, he 
was willing to go into confederacy.” 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 

The eleventh general report of the presidentsand dix 
rectors of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company 
was made on the Sthinst. We abstract from it the gene- 
ral features of this great work. 

The canal is 135-8 miles long, and 65 feet wide on 
the surface, and has LO feet depth of water; having two 
tide, and two lift locks, of 100 feet in length, by 22 feet 
in breadth within the chamber, and capable of passing 
the class of vesse!s usually employing in the bay and 
coasting trade. Atthe eastern termination of the canal, 
at Delaware city, a harbor of substantial wharf-work ex- 
tends 500 feet along the shore, from which two piers, 
that distance apart, now project 250 feet into the river, 
and are protected by the guns of fort Delaware, in ease 
of war. The Delaware tude lock, which opens the com- 
munication between this harbor and the canal, being 
dug eighteen feet below tide-water, through peat and 
soft mud, was difficult and expensive of construction, es- 
pecially in finding a proper toundation. This required 
800 deeply driven piles, ‘he canal is here enlarged to 
%0 feet, to form a basin for vessels waiting to pass the 
lock. 

The 1st section was cul through soft mud, and is 29 
chains long. The 2nd was cut principally through loam 
and sand, adepth ot 16 feet, andis32 chains long. ‘The 
5d extends to the village of St. George’s, a distance ot 
34 miles, and presented no ordinary difficulties, being 
carried through a deep morass or peat-bog, unsuitable 
for embankments (the earth for which had to be brought 
from the nearest fast land), and several times crossing 
George’s creek. These embankments are supposed to 
have sunk in many places from 60 to 100 feet, causing 





to do what, without this principle of support, they would | masses of earth to rise in the canal, and thus increasing 


hesitate to avow to their own thoughts. ‘The principle 
itself was of inevitable operation in our system. Take 
that one of our public concerns which, in point of mterest, 
had come nearly to absorb every other, as an illustration 
—the election to the presidency, How much had this 
todo with merit in the candidates? Every body knew 
that was of subordinate consideration. Noman in a 
sphere so diffused, by personal merit or qualification, 
(excepting always the influence of revolutionary service, 
or some signal achievement) could command a popularity 
sufficiently general to ensure success. Why? Every 
quarter had its pretender, limiting the circle of preten- 
si0n of every other, How was any to attain the goal, in 
the jostle of movement on the common object? it was 


the amount of excavation. At the village of St. George’s, 
a lock of 8 feet lift opens the communication with the 
4th section, on the summit level. That section requir- 
ed for half a mile a very heavy embankment. Beyond 
that distance, the water has been permitted to flow on 
both sides of the towing path, or embankment; to relieve 
it trom pressure. T'o prevent abrasion, a slight wall, 18 
inches high, has been made; in other places, small loose 
stones have been used. ‘This 4th section is 34 miles 
_long. In the 5th section the deep cutiing commences, 
and the difficulties and disasters encounted were almost ap- 
palling. From the depth of excavation ina soil where 
clay often reposed on quicksand, immense masses from 
the sides slipped into the canal. A heavy stone wail, 
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from 2 to 5 feet thick, and 16 feet high in the slope, has 
been extended therefore along each side of the eanal for 
3 miles. Several thousand piles have also been driven. 

his part has now been drained, and the slides thus pre- 
vented, In this section, near the summit of the ‘deep 


cut,” the canal is crossed by a bridge of a single arch of 


248 feet, and 90 feethigh. ‘he average depth of exca- 
vation in this section, which is 3 miles, 58 chains long, 
is 36 feet; the extreme depth 78 feet. The 6th section is 
principally embankment, and so is the 7th, at the western 
end of which a lock of 6 feet lift communicates with 
a basin 150 feet wide, and 500 feet long, which, by 
another lock, communicates with Back creck, a branch 
of Elk river, There is every where an ample supply of 
water, and any deficiency could be raised by tide or other 
power, at a trifling cost. 

The canal was commenced on the 15th of April, 1824, 
and was opened the 17th October, 1829, from which time 
till the 29th January, 1830, there had passed 798 vessels 
and boats, paying $8,552 59. From 23d of February to 
Ast of June, little more than three months, 1,634 ves- 
sels, and boats passed, and the tolls amounted to 
$18,613 20. It is probable that the tolls during even 
the first year will amount to $60,000. A portion of the 
Susquehannah trade, and that of the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries, has found its way through this avenue to 
Philadelphia, and preparations are making for a more ex- 
tensive trade. In three months of this year, 300 passa- 

s were made through the canal between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, principally by regular packets. The 
report says, ‘‘to the usual increase of trade incident to 
allnew works of internal improvement, may be added 
other fruitful sources, that require a few years yct to be 
fully known. ‘The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the 
Dismal Swamp canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road on the south—ard the Delaware and Raritan canal, 
and the,Delaware and Amboy rail road on the north,— 
will, when completed, open and facilitate the intercourse 
between different sections of our country, and create an 
inland trade which must pass through the Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal—the great avenue between the 
north and the south, ‘The saving of insurance, of time, 
and of risk, and the reduction of freight consequent to 
these causes; and the increased burthen a vessel is enabled 
to carry above what would be considered a full cargo for 
a sea voyage, all combine to give this channel a preter- 
ence over a passage by the coast.”’ 

The original estimate of the cost was $1,354,364; the 
actual cost was $2,201,864, an excess of $847,500. A 
considerable portion of this excess, however, was caused 
by the enlargement and depth of the canal, by the increas- 
ed size and strergth of the embankments and stone walls, 
by the more substantial and perfect construction of the 
summit bridge; and by the increased dimensions and im- 
provement of many very important portions of the work, 

{ Balt. American. 
GENERAL ROOT’S REPLY, 
From the N.Y. Herald. 

We have received from our respected fellow citizen, 
John W. Hardenbrook, esq. the tcllowing communica- 
tions, which, notwithstanding the pressure occasioned by 
the arrival of foreigu news, we hasten to lay belore the 
public, 

To the editors of the Morning Herald. 

Gentlemen—The followmg reply of general Root, in 
answer to a communication addressed to him, enclosing 
acopy of the proceedings of the meeting held at the 
Broadway house, on the 24th day of June, has been re- 
ceived by the chairman and secretary, and is herewith 
transmitted for publication. 

J. W. HARDENBROOKL, chairman, 

D. W. Buck in, secretary. 

Dethi, June 28th, 18350. 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of ihe 25th, together with the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of democratic republicans, held at the 
Broadway house, in the city of New York, on the 24th 
instant. Agreeably to the request of the meeting and 
yourselves I hasten to reply. 

It is scarcely necessary jor me to assure you that Lam 
penetrated with a grateful sense of the Kindness and par- 
tiality which the democratic republican cilizens whom 








. tse ae ee 
you represent have displayed towards me in the flatterip 
declaration of their desire for my elevation to the chief 
magistracy of the state. The meeting, after expressing 
its own preference, and recommending its favorite cand). 
date to the notice of its fellow citizens, very property 
calls their attention to the convention which is to assem- 
ble at Herkimer, on the 8th of September next. On 
my nomination at Albany, in April last, by a large and 
respectable meeting of my fellow citizens, mostly de- 
mocrats of the old school, | prepared an answer, in the 
event of one being required; none was required; of course 
none was given. ‘That answer, at least the material 
part of it, has been read by many members of the legis- 
lature and other of my fellow citizens. 1 give an extract 
of that part relating to the Herkimer convention, 

+] attended a meeting of the republican members of 
the legislature, in the assembly chamber, on the evening 
of the 13th inst. and participated in the proceedings. 

“1 cordially coneurred in the eall of a convention at 
Herkimer on the 8th of September next, to nominate 
candidates for governor and lieut. governor. 1 autho- 
rized my name to be signed to the address reported by 
the committee and adopted by the meeting. I cheerful- 
ly assented to that resolution which recommends a 
“strict adherence to the usages of the democratic party, 
in the selection of candidates for office, by regular nomi- 
nations.”” A convention will undoubtedly be held in pur- 
suance of the call. ‘The democracy of the state has a 
right to expect a full and fair expression of its will at that 
assembly; to such an expression, fairly and unequivocally 
given, | shall feel myself bound by imelination, as well 
as duty, most cheerfully to submit.” 

Your meeting complains of the existence of evils, and 
the abuse of power in the management of our public con- 
cerns for the last twelve months, Let us suppose that 
such evils do actually exist, you will then permit me to 
ask, what is the best mode for correcting them. It is to 
be sought in the pure and unpolluted fountain of the pub- 
lic will, expressed by the democracy of the state, freely 
and fairly represented; or does it require the overthrow 
ofthat party whose confidence is supposed to have been 
betrayed? LI would rather advise a suspension of ampu- 
tation till the malady become extreme. The evils of 
which you complain may perhaps, as your address seems 
to suppose, be im some measure ascribed to the too ready 
admission of new made democrats into the publie confi- 
denee, and to the exclusion of tried and faithtul triends. 

In compliance with the request of the meeting, I have 
briefly expressed my opinion in relation to the procecd- 
ings you have done me the honor to teansmit. 

As it respects myself, personally, | now reply, as I 
have often declared, that, being a political man, and of 
the demoeratic republican party, | do not teel myself at 
liberty to withhold my services trom that party in any 
station they may think proper to assign me, 

Very respecttully your obedient servant, 
ERASTUS ROOT, 











AN INDIAN CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS. 

According to the laws of Mississippi, the Indians re- 
siding withm the limits of that state are entitled to the 
full rights of citizenship. In consequence, Mushulatub- 
ba, an Indian chiet of the Choctaw nation, has been m~- 
duced to offer himself as a candidate for congress, and 
one of the papers remarks, that it is probable, by reason 
of the number of his tribe, that he will be elected. His 
address to the voters is given as follows, in the Port 
Gibson Correspondent: 

To the voters of Mississipjn. 

Fellow citizens:—1 have fought tor you, I have been 
by your own act, made a citizen of your state; I am a 
frecholder, nature my parent. { am unsophisticated in 
the wiles of foreign nations or my own. I have been told, 
that the term ‘ta Roman citizen,” was once a passport 
throughout the world. According to your laws f am an 
American citizen, the greatest and the purest representa- 
tive republic that has ever existed. In my youth I was " 
hunter, in manhood a warrior, Ll always battled on the side 
of this republic. My feet now fail in the chase, and my 
arm can no longer bear the burthen of my bow. While 
in a state of nature my ambition was alone in the shade— 
my hopes to be interred in the mounds of my ancestors 
But you have awakened new hopes; your laws have {4 
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: rospects. I know no man who has suf- 
pebp renes hae , whether you or myself time will 
tell. I have been told by - white brethren, that the pen 
of history is impartial, an that in after years, our for- 
lorn kindred will have justice and ‘‘mercy too.” 

This, fellow citizens, isa plain talk. Listen for I 
have spoken ineandor. According to your laws think 
that Iam qualified to a seat in the councils of a mighty 
republic, of which the state of Mississippi is a compo- 
nent part; and I could yield to no citizen in point of de- 
yotion to the laws and constitution of the same. 

If, fellow citizens, after examining my pretensions, and 
impartially comparing them with others who will be my 
opponents; if you vote for mel will serve you. Ihave 
po animosity against any of my white brethern, who en- 
ter the list against me, but with Indian sincerity, f wish 

ou would elect me a member to the next congress of the 
nited States. MUSHULATUBBA. 

Choctaw nation, 1st April, 1830. 





STATISTICS. 
Importations of woollen manufactures into the United 
States, for the years ending Sept. 30,1828 and 1829. 
Prepared for the Morning Herald, from the annual trea- 


1828. 1820. 

Cloths and cassimeres, 4,315,714 3,335,994 
Flannels and baizes, 521,177 95,034 
Blankets, 624,239 455,467 
Hosiery, gloves, &c. 365,339 230,986 
Worsted stuff goods, 1,446,146 1,600,622 
Sundries, costing under 334 per 

square yard, 146,545 288,174 
All others paying ad valorem duty, 678,399 551,958 
Carpeting, of all kinds, 581,946 $23,254 





$8,679,505 $6,881,489 
The above statement shows a decrease in the importa- 
tion of woollens and carpeting into the United States of 
$1,798,016; which is, doubtless, to be attributed princi- 
pally to the markets being supplied with domestic manu- 
tactures of the same articles. The greatest difference, 
it will be observed, appears in the articles of flannels and 
carpeting, the home manufacture of which has greatly in- 
creased within the two last years. 
Importation of sundry manufactures into the United 


States, for the years ending Sept. 30, 1828 and 1829.— 
Taken from the same authority. 


1828. 1829. 
Cotton manufactures, 10,996,230 8,362,017 
Cotton bagging, 408,626 274,073 
Silk manufactures, 7,608,614 7,048,628 
Flax do. 3,239,539 2,842,431 
Hemp do. 1,678,692 832,079 


lron and steel do. 3,559,982 3,100,630 

Exports.—The same document exhibits the following 
items of the growth, produce and manufacture of the 
United States, which were exported to foreign ports dur- 
ing the year ending onthe 30th day of September, 1829. 
Dried fish, or cod fisheries, $747,541 
Pickled fish, and river fisheries, herring, shad, 











salmon, and mackerel, 220,527 
Whale [common] oil and whalebone, 495,163 
Spermaceti oil and candles 353,869 

Total of the fisheries, $1,817,100 
Skins and furs, 526,507 
Ginseng, 114,396 
Produet of wood, 3,040,856 $3,681,759 

*roduct of animals—beet, pork, horses, sheep, 

_butter, cheese, &c. 2,563,281 
Vegetable food 9,709,782 
Tobacco 4,983,974 
Cotton 26,575,311 
Other agricultural products 123,246 

ther manufactured goods of different kinds 5,925,106 

aw produce not distinguished 221,544 
Total value of domestic exports $55,700,113 

Total ditto in 1828 50,669,669 
Increase in 1829 5,030, 524 


(MY. Herald. 


| 





NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the official documents. 
Statement of the United States’ vessels of war now in 
commission, their disposition, &c. 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Delaware 74, commodore Wm. M. Crane, sailed on 
the 19th February, 1828: ordered home, 

Java 44, commodore James Biddle, sailed on the 7th 
June, 1827. 

Constellation $6, captain A. 8. Wadsworth, sailed on 
the 12th August, 1829. 

Warren 18, master commandant Charles W. Skinner, 
sailed on the 22nd February, 1827. 

Lexington 18, master commandant Wm. M. Hunter, 
sailed 19th May, 1827. 

Ontario 18, master commandant Thomas Holdup Ste- 
vens, sailed 2ist August, 1829. 

Fairfield 18, master commandant Foxball A. Parker, 
sailed 20th August, 1828. 

IF THE PACIPIC. 

Guerriere 44, commodore Charles C. B. Thompson, 
sailed 14th February, 1829. 

Vincennes 18, master commandant Wm. B. Finch, 
sailed Sist August, 1826, 

St. Louis 18, master commandant John D. Sloat, sailed 
14th February, 1829. 

Dolphin 12, lieutenant commandant John P. Zantinger, 
sailed in 1821. 

IN THE WEST INDIES 

Hornet 18, master commandant Otho Norris, sailed 5th 
February, 1829. 

Erie 18, master commandant David Conner, sailed 2d 
November, 1829, 

Peacock 18, master commandant Edward R. McCall, 
sailed 26th September, 1829. 

Natchez 18, master commandant Alexander Claxton, 
sailed 9th July, 1820. 

Falmouth 18, master commandant C. W. Morgan, 
sailed 20th January, 1828, 

Grampus 12, lieutenant commandant Wm, K. Lati- 
mer, sailed 24th May, 1828. 

Shark 12, lieutenant commandant Thomas T. Webb, 
sailed 5th November, 1828. 

ON THE COAST OF BRAZIL. 

Hudson 44, commodore Stephen Cassin, sailed 27th 
September, 1828. 

Vandalia 18, master commandant John Gallagher, 
sailed 16th December, 1828. 

Navy depariment, 1st December, 1829. 

Statement showing the present state and condition of the 
U. States’ vessels of war now on the stocks, and those 
in ordinary and repairing, at the severul navy yards. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Alabama. Ship of the line. ‘This ship requires 30 
strakes of plank on each side to complete the carpenters’ 
work of the hull. Masts and spars nearly finished. 
Progress has been made in finishing her inboard works. 
She can be prepared for sea in about three months. 

Santee. Frigate of the first class. This ship requires 
twenty-three strakes of plank on each side to complete 
the carpenters’ work of the hui]. Masts and spars com- 
plete, excepting a few spare spars, Progress has been 
made in her inboard works: she can be prepared for sea 
in about three months. 

Concord, Sloop of the first class. This ship is finished 
and has her lower masts in. She can be ready for sea in 
ten days. 

BOSTON. 

Virginia. Ship of the line. 
pared tor sea in four months. Her hull is nearly com- 
plete. Progress has been made in her gun carriages, 
masts, spars, and inboard works. One suit of square 
sails made. Tanks, ballast, cannon, and anchors pro- 
vided. 

Vermont. Ship of the line. This ship can also be 
repaired for sea in four months. Her state and condi- 
tion is nearly the same as the Virginia. M59 

Cuméerland. Frigate of the first class. This ship is 
planked inside and outside to the spar deck sills, except- 
ing a few strakes left out for the circulation of air, Or- 
lop, birth, and gun decks nearly laid. Spar deck tramed 
and kneed. Progress has been made in the masts and 


This ship can be pre- 
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spars, one suit of square sails made; boats partly built; 
tanks, cannon, ballast, and anchors provided. This ship 
can be completed in three months. 

Columbus, Ship ot the line. The hull of this shiy 
requires considerable repairs to fit her for sea. Her 
bottom requires examination, and perhaps coppering: to 
be caulked throughout. She may be equipped for sea in 
seventy-five days, 

hdependence. Ship of the line. The frame of this 
ship is believed to be sound, but she will require new 
decks, outside plank, galleries, head and part of inside 
plank, new spars, caulking and coppering. 

Constitution. Frigate of the first class. ‘The frame, 
generally, is believed to be sound, but she requires new 
outside plank, from the wales inclusive to the rail, new 
ceiling in the hold, new birth and orlop decks, beams, 
and Knees, spar deck plank, galleries, head, caulking 
and coppering. 

NEW YORK. 

Sabine. Frigate of the first class. Is nearly com- 
plete in her hull; masts and spars made; joiners’ work 
ready for putting up. It will require four months to 
complete this ship. 

Savannah, Frigate of the first class. 1s nearly com- 
plete in her hull: masts and spars nearly finished: join- 
ers’ work ready for putting up. 
months to complete this ship. 

Ohio. Ship of the line. 


plank are decayed. 
It will take five months to repair this ship. 

Washingion. Ship of the line. A part of the frame 
of this ship being white oak, is decayed. The outside 
plank, from the water to the rail, and nearly all the in- 
side plank are decayed: she will require caulking through- 
out and coppering. Six months will be required to re- 
pair this ship. 

Franklin. Ship of the tine. 
is nearly in the same state as that on the Washington; 
she willrequire caulking throughout and coppering. Five 
months will be required to repair this ship. 

United States. Frigate of the first class. Part of the 
ceiling, orlop deck beams, knees, and wales, are decay- 
ed; she requires caulking, and her copper to be repaired: 
masisand spars detective. 7U days will be required to 
repair this ship. 

Boston. Sioop of war of the first class, Some decay 
has been discovered in the wales of this ship; she requires 
caulking, and to have the copper examined. ‘Thiry days 
will be required to repair this ship. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Pennsylvania. Ship ot the line. This ship is plank- 
ed to the spar deck port sill, excepting a few strakes lett 
out forair. ‘he orlop, lower, and middle gun decks 
are laid; the upper gun deck and spar decks are partly 
Jaid; the laying of the decks, planking between the spar 
deck ports, building the head and galleries, making the 
port shutters and rudder, is the principal work to be done, 
excepting the caulking and coppering. ‘This ship may 
be launched in six months. 

Raritan. Frigate of the first class. The hull of 
this ship is nearly completed; the head, gallaries, port 
shutters, and rudder, is the principal work now to be 
done, excepting caulking and coppering; she may be 
Jaunched in three months. 

Cyune.. Sloop of war. 
pairs, inside and outside, 

Sea Gull. Receiving ship. In good order. 

WASHINGTON, 

Potomac. Frigate of the first class, This ship is com- 
plete in her hull, masts, and spars; gun carriages and 
boats nearly complete; some devay has been discovered in 
the wales of this ship, and it may be necessary to renew 
apartotthem. Cuan be fitted for sea in three months. 

Columbia, Frigate of the first class, ‘This ship has 
fourteen strakes of plank on each side; orlop and birth 
decks laid, and gun deck partly laid. 

NORFOLK, 

New York. Ship of the line. 
of this ship sevcral strakes of plank in each of the decks 
and bottom are required. tn all the other departments 
of her construction and outlit progress has been made. 
She may be prepared for launching in three mouths. 


This ship requires heavy re- 





It will require four | 

of juror and party, the engagement would not be legally 
The outside plank of this 
ship, from the water to the rail, and part of the inside | 
She requires considerable repairs. | 


The plank 6n this ship | 





‘To complete the hull | 





St Lawrence. Frigate of the first class. Has hep, 
gun deck beams in, wales on, and other plank. She 
may be launched in four months. 

North Carolina. Ship of the line. A part of the 
outside plank of this ship, and decks, are decayed, she 
will require repairs, and to have her copper examined. 

John Adams. Is now stripped for repair, and some 
progress has been made in the preparation of materials, 

Mucedonian. Frigate of the second class. This ship 
requires a thorough and extensive repair. 

Congress. Frigate of the seeond class, This ship is 
so tv completed in her repairs, that she may be sent to 
sea in fifty days. 





MASONIC OATHS. 

The following is the decision by Mr. Justice Marcy 
in relation to the admissibility as a juror of a mason to 
wy the indictments before the Niagara (New York) spe- 
cial court, against col. Jewett. 

Opinion of Mr. Justice Marcy. 

‘*The conclusions to which I come in relation to the 
challenge to the juror, Jonathan Ayre, are—that the oaths 
taken by masons are wholly extra judicial, and regarded 
in a legal point of view, are not binding on the persons 
to whom they are administered. If by fair construction 
they enjoined partiality to*brother masons in the relation 


obligatory. It would not therefore be a principal eause of 
challenge to a juror that be had taken such obligations, 
But if by the fair construction of the masonic obliga- 
tions, and the jurors’ understanding of them he had en- 
gaged to extend favor to a brother mason, when thatfavor 
would be an act contrary to law, or in any respecta de- 
parture from his duty, as juror, the having come under 
such obligation will constitute a good ground of echal~ 
lenge for favor; and being substituted by consent of 
parties for the triers, I should feel it my duty to set aside 
as a juror in such a case as this, on sucha challenge, 
it was sustained, 

“It is quite uncertain what were the obligations that 
Ayre took, but assuming that they were similar to those 
in the oath repeated by Hopkins, most of them, it will be 
observed, enjoin acts in accordance with high moral du- 
ties; and all of them, I think, may apply to acts which 
do not necessarily conflict with the laws of the state, or 
any duty enjoined by these laws. 

“Considering the nature of the obligations, the as- 
surance given to the candidate before they are adminis- 
tered, and, the charge that follows, 1 cannot say that a 
mason could rightfully suppose that he thereby beeame 
bound to do any thing contrary to his duty as a good ci- 
tizen. ‘That there are masons so infatuated as to enter 
tain a persuasion that their masonic obligations are par- 
amount to the civil laws, in some instances; and that 
they have violated the latter in obeying the former, J 
think cannot be doubted: but | cannot yield to the belief, 
that such is the general condition of the order. ‘To any 
of those who act upon such a principle, and form, as | 
apprehend they do, an exception to the mass of the fra- 
ternity, L should hold the objection now made to this ju- 
ror well taken: but in relation to this juror it does not 
appear that he assumed a masonic obligation which was 
clearly incompatible with his civilduty—nor is there evie 
denee to eall up a reasonable suspicion that he ever re- 
garded his engagements to his order in any other light 
than as wholly subservient to his civil duties. If it had 
been, or could be shown, that he entertained an opinion 
that his masonic engagements were inconsistent with his 
obligations as a citizen of this government; and was yet 
disposed to adhere to them, viewed in that light: if he had 
in the slightest manner countenanced the outrage which 
was committed in this part of the state—if he had de- 
tended or even approved of the principle on which the 
infatuated men engaged in that transaction proceeded—I 
should not hesitate to pronounce him disqualified to take 
a seat among the jurors that are to try this cause; but 
as he stands before me, LT cannot reject him without s¢t- 
ting a precedent which would subject to a challenge for 
favor, any mason in the state, when drawn as a juror, 2 
those causes where one of the fraternity is a party: such 
a proceeding has not yet been sanctioned, and f trust 18 
not yet required for the purposes of the due administra- 
tion of justice. Ladmit Mr, Ayre as a juror,” 





